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" It is no part of my argument that religion has nothing to do with 
politics, or that we ought not to he guided hy religious views and motives 
in legislation. My opinion is quite the contrary. I believe that 

SELIQION OUGHT TO INFLUENCE US IN THE SMALLEST DOMESTIC AFFAIB8, 

AND IN THE HIGHEST LEGISLATIVE CONCERNS. I belleve that Christianity, 
fiur from having nothing to do with legislation, is the source of the most 
enlightened laws which modem times have produced. I helieve that it 
is owing to Christianity that the slavery which prevailed in the ancient 
world was abolished in an early part of the modem ages. I believe that 
it was Christianity which inspired Mr. Wilberforce, and those who acted 
with him, to make that attempt which finally succeeded for destroying 
the slave trade, which was a disgrace to any Christian country. My 
belief is,— to spealc of no particular law, but of the general spirit of 
institutions, — ^that, whereas ancient republics and states, the more they 
became civilized became the more loose in their morality, — the more 
bewildered by vain theories of philosophy, and the more corrupt in 
their moral practice : modem nations, on the contrary, having Chris- 
tianity to guide them, -will, in proportion as they become more civi- 
lized, so far from falling into those corruptions, and being less governed 
by the moral law, as in early and remote ages, become more subject 
to the rules of morality, and will more acknowledge the supremacy of 
the divine law. Therefore, holding these opinions, it can be no part of 
my case that religion has nothing to do with politics, or that Christianity 
should be kept out of sight in our discussions." 

Extract from Lord John RusselTs Speech, 4th qfMay, 1848, on the 
Third Reading qfthe Jewish Disabilities BiU. 

** I have said that the Christian religion has made its conquests not 
by any exclusions, not by forcible means, not by acts of Parliament, 
but by the conviction that it was Divine— by the exhibition of its vir- 
tues, by the lessons it taught to mankind, and by the gentle, insinuating 
influence it exercised on all who came within its reach 

** The constitution is inseparably bound, I am ready to admit, with 
the interests of Christianity, and the most valuable feature of the con- 
stitution is, that it insures the predominance of Christianity." 

Extracts from the Marquess qf Lansdovme's Speech, 25/A qfMay, 1848, 
on the Second Reading qf the Jewish Disabilities BiU. 
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LETTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

My dear B., 

You remember, and, no doubt, concur 
in the sentiment expressed by Arnold in the 
Preface to his History of Rome : — 

"If ther6 be no truths in moral and political 
science, litfle good 6an be derived from the 
study of either : if there be truths, it must be 
desirable that they should be discovered and 
embraced. Scepticism must ever be a mis- 
fortune or a defect: a ioiisfortune, if thefe be 
no means of arriviiig at truth; a defect, if, 
while there exist such means, we are unable 
or unwilling to use them.^ 

/ 
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Believing with Arnold, "that political sci- 
ence has its truths no less than moral,'' I 
believe, moreover, that the only sure basis of 
political as well as of moral truths, is to 
be found in God's supreme law, as revealed 
to mankind in the Christian Scriptures; and 
as I am persuaded that the well-being of 
society can be effectually promoted only by 
the universal recognition of the Christian prin- 
ciple as the rule of government, I add, with 
Arnold, — " I cannot regard them with indiffe- 
rence; I cannot but wish them to be seen and 
embraced by others." 

It is to give effect to this wish, so far as 
I am able, that I have determined to adopt 
this mode of communicating to you, and to 
others who may take an interest in the sub- 
ject, the notions which, you know, I have 
long entertained respecting the relation which 
the Christian religion bears to the science of 
government. Many years since they were re- 
duced to writing, nearly in the form in which 
you now have them, in answer to the question 
put in familiar conversation, — " What has Re- 
Uffion to do with Politics f^ 
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In proposing to you to accompany me 
through this inquiry, I have no pretension to 
have struck out any new and original ideas. 

The conclusions I have come to may proba- 
bly appear to others, as they do to me, mere 
truisms, belonging, it may be, to that order of 
truths, of which Coleridge has observed that 
they " are considered so true as to lose all the 
powers of truth, and lie bedridden in the 
dormitory of the soul, side by side with the 
most despised and exploded errors." 

But yet they are the honest result of inde- 
pendent meditation, not gathered from books; 
and, in so far as they may agree with the 
conclusions of others who have had the ad- 
vantages of academic leisure and extensive 
reading, for which a life spent in active public 
business abroad affords too little opportunity, 
the agreement would make it probable that 
such conclusions were not at variance with the 
truthful relations which it may be presumed 
were designed to exist between the reason of 
man and the objects on which it is exercised. 

On this account, therefore, I trust that they 
may assist you in forming a judgment on one 
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of the most important subjects that can employ 
the mind of one just about to enter on the 
active scene of life, especially at a juncture of 
the world's affairs, when the first principles of 
social order are called in question, and when 
projects for the eradication of social evils are 
as multiform as the errors and vicesf from which 
those evils have derived their growth. 



LETTER 11. 

THE PRINCIPLE ASSERTED. 

Montesquieu, in answer to Bayle's assertion, 
that a state, composed of Christians, could not 
subsist, observes: — 

"Pourquoi non? Ce serait des citoyens 
infiniment 6claires sur leurs devoirs, et qui 
auraientun tr^s grand z^le pour les remplir; 
ils sentiraient tr^s bien les droits de la defense 
naturelle; plus ils croiraient devoir k la re- 
ligion, plus ils penseraient devoir k la patrie. 
Les principes du G}uistianisme, bien graves 
dans le coeur, seraient infiniment plus forts que 
ce faux honneur des monarchies, ces vertus 
humaines des republiques et cette crainte ser- 
vile des etats despotiques.'^ 

In another passage the same writer exclaims, 
— "Chose admirable! la religion Chretienne 
qui ne semble avoir d'objet que la felicity de 
I'autre vie, fait encore notre bonheur dans 
celle-ci." 

The wonder is that so acute and profound 
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a thinker should not have been led by his 
own explicit admission of the superiority of 
Christian motives, and of the tendency of the 
Christian religion to promote the temporal 
welfare of men, to the obvious conclusion that 
Christianity affords, on that account, the sound- 
est rule of political government, as well as of 
private conduct, and the surest test by which 
to try the spirit of human laws and insti- 
tutions. 

What service might not such a writer have 
rendered to the cause of humanity and true 
liberty, had he consecrated his great powers to 
the elucidation of a truth so important, and 
yet so unaccountably neglected! For can it 
be denied that the outrages sustained by that 
sacred cause, which marked the close of the 
last century, were but the natural consequences 
— the practical illustration — of that false, be- 
cause atheistical, philosophy, which sets up the 
depraved and limited reason of man as the 
sole measure and arbiter of all truth? En- 
gendered by the corruptions of a society as 
deeply gangrened as it was superlScially re- 
fined, what light but that which gleams from 
putrefaction could such a philosophy diffuse 
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on the great questions which affect the real and 
permanent interests of immortal beings? Great 
pity, then, it is, that the authority of so splendid 
a name as Montesquieu had not been more 
especially employed in the recommendation of 
a theme which it is now my purpose, not in- 
deed to develop as its supreme importance 
deserves, but to point out its development as 
a task well fitted to exercise the ablest pens. 
The affairs of the world seem arrived at 
that pass in which, as was observed of the 
Roman commonwealth, ^^ mankind can no 
longer bear either their vices or the remedies 
for them." There have not, indeed, been want- 
ing doctors of all degrees, (from Robespierre 
to the Pere Enfantin,) to prescribe remedies in 
abundance; but the increasing prevalence of 
the disorder has furnished ample proof of their 
utter inefficiency, so that to each of them in 
their turns may be applied, in a certain sense, 
the ironical encomium of Tacitus on the Em- 
peror Galba, — " Omnium consensu capax im- 
perii nisi imperasseV^ 

I am not aware that the pure, genuine 
principles of Christianity can be said ever to 
have been adopted by any state as, xar' e^oxiov, 
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the practical rule and standard of political 
goYemment and legislation. . . Thej have oc- 
easionaJljr been the subject of leulogium in the 
harangues of orators; they have been abun- 
dantly appealed to in state papers; the mys- 
terious doctrine firom which they flow has 
formed for ages the preface to all treaties be- 
tween sovereigns bearing the style and title of 
most Christian, most Catholic, most FailMul, 
Apostolic, and so . forth. But where is the 
statesman or diplomatist that would not be 
sneered at by the. disputers of the world, who 
should attempt to draw from the " foolishness" 
of the Cross arguments of political wisdom, and 
insist on the obligation imposed equally on 
governments, as* on individuals, to be guided 
in their affairs by the spirit of Christian morals 
and by Christian motives? And yet, if the 
Divine origin of Christianity be admitted, (and 
here it is assumed,) the absurdity which 
belongs to a defective logic evidently lies at 
the door of those who deny the obligation to 
be the same in the one case as in the other. 
For can there be a greater contradiction than 
to affirm that God has enjoined a rule which 
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is acknowledged binding on all men individually 
in their more restricted personal capacities, but 
from which thej are to be released when acting 
collectively, in the more extended relations of 
political intercourse? — as if the obligation of a 
rule diminished in proportion to the increased 
responsibility of those who acknowledge it, 
and to the wider diffusion of the evil tenden- 
cies of its violation. 

But the reason of the thing and the common 
sense of mankind concur in rendering it need- 
less to expend arguments to disprove the 
monstrous proposition that there is one code 
of morality for those who govern, and another 
for those who are governed. It may be enough 
to observe in passing, that when, on the one 
hand, a merely worldly philosophy lays claim 
to liberality for conceding that " religion is an 
useful ingredient in the business of govern- 
ment, as a check on the multitude ;'V and when, 
on the other, the arbitrariness of absolute power 
appeals to the " raison d'6tat," in order to 
palliate the violation of the moral and religious 
rule, they both issue in the same practical 
result, of pouring contempt on the first duty of 
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all governments, and on the first right of all 
subjects. For certainly governments can have 
no duty paramount to that of setting in their 
own conduct the example of a most scrupulous 
respect for those fundamental principles of 
morality on which human society is based, and 
in virtue of which they require obedience to 
" the ordinances of man ;" nor can the ruled 
insist on a right more sacred than that of being 
governed by a moral law as binding on their 
rulers as themselves. 

Now, no law or rule can be thus universally 
binding but one sanctioned by the authority of 
a power superior to those on whom it is im- 
posed. 

To a community professing Christianity, 
that authority can be no other but God, as 
revealed in the Christian doctrine; and, as an 
inevitable consequence, the will of God, revealed 
in the same doctrine, must be the law of the 
community, to the exclusion of all other laws 
at variance with it. In this view, which all 
governments calling themselves Christian are 
bound, as suchy to take, on pain of the guilt 
and consequences of *^ holding a lie in their 
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right hand/' it must be admitted that the law 
of nations and all positive laws of human insti- 
tution, are only so far capable of promoting the 
object for which Government exists — namely, 
the common good — as they accord with the 
spirit and tendency of the Christian law. 

To the above admission no objection can 
consistently be offered, in theory, by those who 
profess to believe in the truth of Christianity. 
They who aim at the regemration of mankind 
by other schemes of their own may fairly be 
challenged, before they can be justified in 
rejecting the means proposed by the Christian 
politician for that end, first to prove that it can 
be attained more effectually y if at all, according 
to their plan. 

In the meanwhile, begging you to bear in 
mind the important assertion of Montesquieu, 
above cited, I do not scruple to demand your 
acquiescence in the following conclusions: — 

That, as by the observance of the Christian 
rule alone the individual can attain the end of 
his creation — eternal happiness in a future 
state — so by the observance of the same rule, 
and by no other at variance with it, can a state 
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or body politic ever advance towards, and be 
maintained permanently in, that condition of 
prosperity which it is the professed aim of the 
statesman, and has ever been the dream of the 
philanthropist, to attain; — That whatever is 
truly liberal in the theory, and has been proved 
by sound experience to be really beneficial in 
the practice of government, under any form of 
political constitution, is so, in exact proportion 
to its accordance with the principles of Christi- 
anity, as they are embodied in the apostolic 
axiom — ^^ He that loveth another hath fulfilled 
the law;** — That whatever is vicious in govern- 
ment and legislation, or depraved in society, — 
whatever is favourable to the despotism of 
rulers, or to the insubordination of the ruled, 
be the form of the social constitution what it 
may, will prove to be so in exact proportion 
to the neglect or violation — ^by the powers of 
the state, and by the community at large — of 
the self-same principles, inasmuch as they alone 
equally protect the rights of sovereign and of 
subject, and equally enjoin on all the observ- 
ance of the duties implied in the possession of 
those rights. 



LETTER III. 

FACTS IMPLIED IN THE EXISTENCE OF SOCIETY 
STATED. PUBLIC OPINION THE BASIS OF GOVERN- 
MENT AND THE EXPRESSION OF NATIONAL CHA- 
RACTER. 

I NEED not enter upon the question as to the 
origin of civil society, which has exercised the 
ingenuity or the imagination of so many writers, 
as it is one which can present no difficulty to 
the believer in Revelation ; for the same Scrip- 
tures which furnish the grounds of his faith 
witli respect to the ultimate destination of man- 
Idlid, contaiti also the only authentic account 
of their beginning, and of their first separation 
into distinct communities. The philosopher^ 
who rejects that account, tod deduces the lineal 
descent of the enlightened citizen of the present 
age from the ignorant and solitary savage, in- 
debted to chance and his- own unassisted strug- 
gles for ' his gradual emersion from a state 
fancifully called a state of nature^ imposes on 
hitnself the double task of inventing facts to 
prove his hypothesis, and of disproving the 
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accumulated and daily accumulating evidence, 
furnished by the study of antiquity, history, and 
science, to the truth of the sacred records. 

But without stopping to agitate the question, 
it is sufficient for our present purpose to know 
that all the families of mankind, whatever be 
their origin, by whatever succession of events 
congregated into nations, actually exist in dis- 
tinct and independent societies or states, each 
state occupying a separate portion of the earth's 
surface, (upon which portion the individuals of 
all other states are deemed strangers and aliens,) 
and kept together by rules of its own, (civil and 
municipal law,) and observing towards all other 
states a rule common to them all, (international 
law, ox jus gentium,^ 

The first step towards the elucidation of 
the subject will be to ascertain what are the 
conditions indispensably necessary to the ex- 
istence of a state or body politic, without re- 
ference to the nature, and exclusively of all 
previous consideration as to the basis, of the 
rule by which the state is kept together; in 
other words, what are the actual facts which 
are implied in the term society^ what the phe- 
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nomena which universally acconipanj its ex- 
istence. 

They appear to be the following : — 

1st. The existence of a state implies that of 
a social rule common to all the individuals 
forming the community, and acknowledged as 
equally binding on all. The object of that 
rule can be no other in intention and theory, 
whatever it may prove in its tendency and re- 
sult, but the general good of the whole commu- 
nity, which includes the good of each individual 
in it. 

2nd. The existence of a nile or law neces- 
sarily implies that of a supreme authority com- 
petent to its enactment, and possessed of power 
to enforce its execution. 

3rd. That authority, whencesoever derived, or 
however established, must be exercised by one 
or more individuals of the community, either 
personally or by delegation. Whoever they 
be, by whom such authority is thus exercised, 
they constitute the government or sovereign. 
Hence the two leading relations, which include 
all the subordinate political and civil denomi- 
nations comprehended in the term State^ are 
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the government and the governed, or the 
sovereign and the subjects. 

4th. The form and mode of those relations? 
and the principle ruling them respectively, as 
well as the manners, usages, and customs re- 
sulting therefrom, which, without being formally 
and technically embodied in the written law, or 
oflScially recognised by the established institu- 
tions of the state, are practically acquiesced in 
and acted upon by the community in general, 
constitute by their union what is essentially and 
fundamentally the constitution of the state. 

5th. Whatever be the form and mode of those 
relations, whatever the denomination given to 
the government, — ^whether of monarchy, oli- 
garchy, aristocracy, democracy, — the basis on 
which the supreme authority ultimately rests 
for the support of the power necessary to en- 
force the execution of the social rule is, and 
can be, no other but th€ public opinion in its 
favour. 

By the public opinion is here meant the pre- 
vailing sentiment practically influencing the 
conduct of the governed, collectively, in their 
relations with the government, manifested not 
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by the words or writings of individuals, but by 
the facts and events which make up a nation's 
history. It is plain that the physical force at 
the disposal of the sovereign^ being, under every 
possible combination of circumstances, inferior 
to the united physical force possessed by the 
mass of the subjects, the sovereign authority 
can be effectual to the enforcement of the 
social rule no further than as it finds a moral 
support in the willingness or consent of the 
community to submit to it ; or, which comes to 
the same, in their unwillingness to run the risk 
of resisting it. Hence the most tyrannical, as 
well as the most just ; the most arbitrary, as 
well as the most regular ; the most illegal, as 
well as the most legitimate authority, equally 
rests, for all practical purposes, upon the basis 
of public opinion. 

It may be important here to point out a dis- 
tinction between two ideas which have been 
frequently and most fatally confounded: the 
one, as to the source from which the com- 
petency of the sovereign authority to exact 
obedience to the social rule is originally de- 
rived ; and the other, as to the foundation on 
c 
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which the power to eolorce obedience sub- 
stantially? and practically rests. The one is a 
question of thooify ; the other, a matter of faet. 
The ooBip^eney of the sovereign to exev^ 
ciae authority over the subjeot is derived from 
the will of the Supreme Governor of the 
world in this sense^^^namely, that He has so 
constituted man as to render the establish*- 
ment of civil society, and, consequently, the 
possession of soverei^ authority by one or 
more individuals, necessaiy to the impix)ve- 
Boent and welfare of mankind. But the same 
Will has alsQ ordained, that the consent of the 
governed should be a necessary condition of 
the e:^ereise of authority,^ the withholding of 
tbat eonsQnt being, in fact, the only practical 
eheck on its abuse. If God left man free to 
regard, or not. His own divine commands, it is 
a natural consequence that man should also 
have been left free to submit, or not, to the 
authority of his fellow««men. But in the one 
ease as in the other, he most, with his free 
will, accept, all the consequences of his abuse 
of it,. Authority exercised in opposition to the 
object S&r- which it is ^^nted,-^<4he further-- 
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ance of the general welfare^— ultimately pro- 
duces resistance, which is necessarily, from the 
Tcry constitution of things, the only remedy 
against the evil c^ bad goyernment; but re- 
sistance, carried to the length of annihilating 
public authority, destroys together with it the 
bond of society. Thus, the law of the Supreme 
Ruler being violated equally by both parties of 
the State,— the sovereign and the subjects, — 
the penalty attached to its violation is equally 
ineorred by both. The sovereign has lost his 
power, the subjet^s are left vrithout the guidance 
and protection (^ a common rule, and thus the 
first elements of aoeial welfare being dispersed, 
each individual is abandoned to that solitary 
helplessness and insecurity, to escape from 
which has beea,. from the beginning of the 
world, the universal instinctive motive to the 
formation and maintenance of society. 

Wherefore, public opinion, in the sense in 
which the term has been made use of above, is 
not necessarily the test of what is right and. 
true in morals or polities, (for it might happen 
that the opiniom of the few, or even of only 
one individual,, mi^t be superior in truth and: 
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wisdom to that of the whole community be- 
sides,) but it is in reality the living and prac- 
tical expression of the national character; a 
definition of which it is essential that the cor- 
rectness should be clearly established, with a 
view to the important practical consequences 
involved in it. 

To understand what is here meant by the 
term " national character," it will be necessary 
to say a few words as to its nature and the 
mode of its formation. • The whole human 
race, however divided into separate nations, 
tribes, kindreds, and families, and forming 
distinct empires, kingdoms, and states, occupy- 
ing the most opposite portions of the globe, 
all partake of one common nature. The 
same physical wants and appetites, the same 
moral afiections and passions, the same intel- 
lectual faculties and capacities, are equally the 
portion of all the children of men ; the same 
in kind, although difiering almost infinitely in 
degree. If from this general survey we con- 
tract our view to the particular communities 
into which the universal society of mankind i& 
distributed, and compare one with another, we 
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are immediately struck with the differences 
existing between them. It will be found that 
all the individuals of one community, however 
on a clos^ examination they differ from each 
other in many respects, do bear such a general 
resemblance, each to all, in their modes and 
principles of thought, discourse, and action, as 
to be readily distinguished from the individuals 
of every other community. To this result is 
commonly applied the term national character^ 
which is no other but that distinctive mark by 
which the Laplander and Hottentot, the Arab 
and Esquimaux, the Briton and New Zea- 
lander, are immediately recognised, not more 
easily by their outward conformation than by 
their moral habits, as belonging to separate 
communities. 

Limiting our view to the still narrower circle 
of kindred races, families, and households, into 
which the community is subdivided, we shall 
perceive that each is distinguished from the 
rest by some characteristic mark, that becomes 
more specific as the subdivisions become more 
minute, until we at length descend to the in* 
finite variety of individual character. 
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A glanee at the elements whi«h compose indi^ 
vidual character, and the mode of its forma- 
tion, may at the same time contribute to throw 
light upon the intimate connexion Necessarily 
subsisting between the moral and political 
rule. 

Those elements are derived from two dis- 
tinct sources, creation and education, whereof 
the first supplies all that a human being 
brings into the world at his birth; the se- 
cond comprehends all the impressions made 
upon the mind by external circumstances 
and by the events which occur to each 
individual from the ci*adle to the grave, and 
which so modify and alter its original bent, 
as to have induced many moralists to at- 
tribute to education alone the creation, as it 
were, of the mind. All the circumstances of 
which the combined result constitutes what is 
thus included in the term education^ may be 
classed under the two heads of physical and 
moral; the first of which comprises whatever 
may be supposed to influence the mind through 
the medium of the body, such as climate, diet, 
disease, &c., while the moral causes may be 
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ranged ui>deT one or otber of the foUomng 
^aiticulArs:-^ 

1. The exattiple of otb^m; 2. The direiet 
preceptive instruction, intellectual, mond and 
religious, usually called ediM^on, in its more 
restricted meaning; 3. The public iti«<i%ations 
and laws of the country, which necessarily in« 
elude the influence practically exercised by 
the government over ea<^ individual, either 
remotely or immediately; 4. The accidents 
and events of life, including the profession, 
trade, or occupa&m, taken up on entering into 
the world, reverses of fortune, &o. 

To the permanent result of the- impressions 
made on the ori^nal created mind, by Uie com^ 
bined operation of all the circumstances above 
enumerated, a result varying in respect to each 
individual with the pec^uliar original characiTer 
impressed by the Divine Creator on the new- 
born soul, is significantly given the name of 
character, or thai specific and peculiar hrand 
by which the individual soul is as surely to be 
distinguished from every other of the count- 
less millions that have passed, and are pass- 
ing, down the stream of life, as all those 
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millions are at once known to belong to the 
same kind, by the general resemblance traced 
through the countless varieties of individual 
features. 

Now it is evident that where any number of 
individuals are subject to the influence of the 
same physical and moral causes acting on 
them, according to a certain permanent order 
of combination, established and perpetuated 
from one generation to another by a common 
social law and public institutions, the result 
must inevitably be a general resemblance of 
character among those individuals, on all points 
where the common influence is not counter- 
acted by specific causes peculiarly afiecting 
each individual. To that result, as has been 
already observed, is applied the term naiional 
character^ and as the motives or principles of 
conduct of every human being must ever be in 
strict accordance with the specific character 
of each, the habitual conduct of all the indi- 
viduals of the same community, taken collec- 
tively in their relations of subjects towards 
the government, will necessarily represent the 
sum of all the various motives which spring 
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from individual character. To that sum or 
product we apply the term public opinion, 
which, in the sense thus explained, will be 
admitted to be the practical expression of 
national character. 



LETTER IV. 

CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO OOOD GOVERNMENT. 

It being admitted that the power possessed by 
the sovereign authority of the State to enforce 
the observance of the social rule, must, under 
every circumstance and form of society, ulti- 
mately rest upon the public opinion, according 
to the definition given of it in the last letter, 
it is clear that the art of government essen- 
tially consists in directing the combined wills 
of the community towards a determinate object, 
through the instrumentality of motives spring- 
ing out of the national character; in other 
words, by influencing public opinion in favour 
of that object. But in order that the sovereign 
authority be beneficially exercised, it is equally 
clear that the object towards which the govern- 
ment is able to influence the public opinion, as 
well as the means employed for its attainment, 
must also agree with the real, well-understood, 
permanent interests of all classes of the com- 
munity, the steady and impartial promotion of 
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which constitutes the general welfare of the 
whole body politic. 

Thus the general welfare is the practical 
result of the combined action of the sovereign ' 
authority, and of the public opinion, directed 
towards a right object through suitaide means. 
Where any one of these elements is wanting, 
the general welfeire must suffer in proportion^ 
Is the object not a right one, or, supposing it 
to be so, are the means unsuitable, the stricter 
the union between the sovereign authority and 
the public opinion, the greater must ultimately 
be the detriment to the general welfare. Are 
those two powers at variance as to the right- 
fiilness of the object, or the suitableness of the 
means, connected with the general welfare, the 
injury to the latter will be in exact proportion 
both to the intensity of their disagreement 
with each other, and to the amount of differ- 
ence between the object they respectively aim 
at, and the right object, and between the means 
they would respectively employ and the suit- 
able means. 

But the choice of an object and of the means 
employed in its pursuit depends upon the 
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estimate which a man makes of the interest he 
has in its acquisition ; and the means he adopts 
will be consonant to the motives by which he 
'is habitually actuated; and both spring natu- 
rally out of his character. 

This being true of individuals, is true also of 
nations ; and nations, as well as individuals, 
are liable to mistake with respect to the right 
appreciation of their object, and to the suitable- 
ness of the means. The estimate of their real 
interest in its acquisition may be equally erro- 
neous, and their motives may be equally repre- 
hensible. 

Such being the case, the business of political 
science, with a view to establishing a practical 
rule of good government, is to decide what is 
the right object towards which the combined 
action of the sovereign authority and of the 
public opinion is to be directed, and what are 
the means best suited to its attainment; and 
this decision can be well grounded only upon 
a correct estimate of all the interests, and on a 
thorough knowledge of all the motives, towards 
which, and through which, human beings are 
capable of being influenced in every state and 
under every form of society. The ignorance 
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or omission of any one possible interest, or of 
any one possible motive, must, in proportion to 
the importance of the thing ignored or omitted, 
necessarily affect the soundness of the de- 
cision on which the practical rule is meant to 
be established. 

Man being both the subject and the instru- 
ment of all human legislation and government, 
it is evidently preposterous to endeavour to 
influence him towards a particular course of 
action through the operation of any other 
motives but such as tend thereto. As well 
might we look for the gentleness of the dove 
in the ferocious instinct of the vulture. What 
would be thought of the commander who on 
the eve of battle should propose as a motive 
for exertion — to the coward, the certainty of a 
mortal wound ; to the ambitious, the hope of 
obscurity; to the avaricious, the loss of wealth; 
to the selfish, the pain of self-denial ; to the 
honest, the disgrace of detected imposture? 

Now, as the original created character of man 
includes essentially all the motives by which 
he is capable of being excited, and as those 
motives must have been implanted with a 
reference to his ultimate destination, and as 
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his real piCrmanent interests cannot be perfectly 
nndeirstood^ or fully estimated, if considered 
apart from that olttmate destination, it surely 
i» no absurd refineisaent or idle speculation 
whieh requires of the practical statesman, no 
less than of the political theorist, that he take 
his point of departure from the answer which, 
right or wrong, he is bound to give to these 
questions: — "What is man? Wherefore does 
he exist?" He must needs choose between 
two opposite versions of the poet; and before 
venturing to " expatiate free o'er all this scene 
of man,^ he must make up his mind to view it, 
either as " a mighty maze of walks, without a 
plan," or as " a mighty maze, but not with&ut a 
pUn," 

If this human scene he loithout a plan, then 
is all reasoning vain, all speculation fruitless. 
Morals, politics, philosophy, religion, are all 
empty sounds : " Chaos is come again." 

But i^ indeed, there be a plan, who shall tell 
us what the plan is? Where is the guide able 
to lead us through the mighty maze ? Does 
human wisdom pretend to fomish the clue ta 
unravel all its intricacies? Consult the oracles 
(tf her high: pisests,^ the pfl«;an aopUst or the 
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modem sceptic. The self-styled systems of both 
are equally contradictory and inc6herent, like 
the productions of a sickly fancy — " Cujus, 
velut aegri somnia, vancB fingentur species.^^ 

According to one system, human society 
po88e«ses» in the natiye dignity d man^ and in 
the uncontrollable energy of his own unassisted 
endeavours, the &culty of infinite perfectibility, 
intellectual and moraL According to another^ 
all endjeavours are vain to pass beyond a certain 
point, — from which point every community is 
doomed inevitably to. fall back into a state of 
CNciginal brutishness and ignorance; thus re- 
duciiikg the history of every nation to an un- 
availing oscillation between the extreme points 
of improvable barbarism on one side, and of 
irremediably corrupt civilization on the other. 
One description places man above. " Archangel 
Fuin'd," the other sinks him below the level of 
the beasts of the field. Who shall reconcile 
such discordant notions? Who shall explain 
to nan his own deep mysteries? Who ea», 
understand either the subject or the object of. 
the plan but the Mighty Planner Himself? 



LETTER V. 

SOCIAL CHARACTER OF THE CHRISTIAN RULE. 

If it be admitted that the information required 
with respect to the original nature and ultimate 
destination of man is an indispensable preli- 
minary to the enactment of a fit political rule, 
(and that it is indispensable has been proved,) 
and, further, that human reason is incompetent 
to furnish such information, (which is also 
proved by the endless disagreement of all 
human systems on the subject,) it must be 
acknowledged, by an inevitable conclusion, that 
the information can only be obtained from the 
same authority which is competent to prescribe 
a moral rule to man, and consequently that the 
statesman and politician, no less than the theo- 
logian and moralist, must have recourse for the 
groundwork of their decisions and enactments 
to Christian truth, that truth being assumed to 
constitute the only authentic exponent of the 
Supreme Lawgiver's will and designs regarding 
our race. For if the political rule prescribed 
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claim to be the only fit rule, it must be so, be- 
cause it is alone suited to the original nature 
and ultimate destination of the moral agent 
subject to it ; therefore, any attempt to govern 
politically a community of human beings ac- 
cording to principles which should attribute to 
them a nature and destination different from 
those implied by the moral rule, must inevitably 
fail to produce the result which it is the avowed 
purpose of all good government to secure, 
namely, the welfare of every individual of the 
community. 

The declaration of the nature of man, as 
contained in the Christian Scriptures; his divine 
original ; his fall, by disobedience to the will of 
God ; his irremediable cprruptipn and desperate 
wickedness; his spiritual blindness and total 
inability to recover himself from his state of 
degradation,^must therefore be adopted by the 
political philosopher as the foundation of all 
his theories of government and legislation, and 
by the practical statesman in his views of social 
improvement. To this the Christian politician 
can offer no objection. If the politician, who 
passes by Christianity as a matter which has 

D 
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no connexion with politics, denies the accuracy 
of the declaration, let him produce from the 
records of history the facts which disprove it, — 
let him explain why, notwithstanding the various 
forms of government and the different schemes 
of political constitution which the world has 
seen since the confusion of Babel, man has yet 
to seek the plan which is to demonstrate by its 
results that the sacred records have belied bis 
real character. But until he can do so, let him 
for a moment lay aside all prejudice, and pause 
before he peremptorily decides in the affirmative 
these two questions : — 

1 St. Is the adoption of a political rule founded 
upon Christian truth incompatible with the pro- 
fessed object of good government ? 

2nd. Has it yet been proved that the object 
of good government has ever been attained by 
the adoption of any course at variance with 
the spirit of Christian truth ? 

A very little consideration is sufficient to 
demonstrate that the radical defect of all human 
legislation consists in the contradiction between 
the object professed to be held in view and the 
motives appealed to. The object of all social 
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laws and institutions is to compel or entice 
each individual of the community to give up 
the gratification of his own desires, upon cer- 
tain points, for the good of all the rest ; that 
is, to subdue the selfish principle within him ; 
and yet the motive to which appeal is made, is 
no other but that principle itself. The law of 
man says, " Forego your interest, because it is 
your interest to do so." It is, however, self- 
evident that the legislator's views will be de- 
feated in proportion to the discoveries which 
men may make, either that their individual 
interests are not promoted by the sacrifice 
exacted of them, or that they possibly may be 
promoted with impunity, to the exclusion or in 
violation of the professed general good; con- 
sequently, every society governed according to 
this boasted principle, to which, in the absence 
of the higher principle furnished by religion 
alone, human reason has necessarily had re- 
course, as the infallible guide through the 
labyrinth of politics, will never present any 
spectacle but that of a conflict between the 
opposing worldly interests of the different 
orders and classes of men which compose it. 
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each labouring to persuade the others that the 
promotion of its particular good secures that 
of the whole community. The error lies in 
the exclusion altogether of a much higher and 
more stable principle ; or, if the principle be 
referred to at all, in the placing it on the same 
low ground of selfish interest— I mean the 
principle of duty. And here, in fact, com- 
mences — ^herein consists the essential differ* 
ence between all human schemes of morality, 
and the Christian. What the former have 
vainly endeavoured to effect by a complicated 
system of jealous but inefficient checks, which, 
while they constitute the pith of such political 
institutions, rather serve to disguise than to 
remedy the radical defect above-pointed out, 
the Christian scheme, if allowed full liberty to 
operate, would accomplish with the simplicity^ 
which characterizes the laws of the physical 
universe. 

No one will deny that the practical object of 
the moral rule laid down by Christianity, with 
which alone we have to do at present, in con- 
nexion with the subject of political govern- 
ment, is pre-eminently social No practical 
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legislator ever reached, no Utopian theorist 
ever exceeded, the perfection of disinterested- 
ness and magnanimity prescribed in the well- 
known, but by politicians disregarded precepts 
of the Christian Lawgiver and his disciples — 
" Love one another," *^ overcome evil with 
good," "in honour prefer one another," "he 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law." 
But in what manner does Christianity tend to 
^at object ? Is it by encouraging and foment- 
ing the evil, anti-social principle of selfishness, 
in which the statesman and politician, with 
such unhesitating and yet such often-disap- 
pointed confidence, still trust for imparting 
stability to the social edifice ? No : the politics 
of Christianity are founded upon the disavowal 
of that principle ; they appeal to a motive 
which implies its total annihilation, — they place 
the conduct of fellow-citizens towards one an- 
other, and the mutual relations of sovereign 
and subject, upon the broad basis of duty, not 
the forced result of a slavish, interested sub- 
mission to the arbitrary will of an implacable 
task-master, but the spontaneous affection of 
the heart, the most natural, the most ennobling, 
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the most disinterested; to be wanting in which 
receives the uniyersal reprobation even of the 
most debased of human creatures ; the affec- 
tion, namely, of gratitude towards the Supreme 
Benefactor, for benefits spontaneously and 
gratuitously bestowed. 

Siurely that system of government which 
should exhibit for result a community of indi- 
viduals, each fulfilling the law by preferring 
and loving one another from such a motive, 
would be hailed by human philosophy as per- 
fection; and, as surely, those who anticipate 
the indefinite perfectibility of mankind through 
the adoption of other schemes of social im- 
provement, are least of all entitled to discard, 
without examination, the inquiry into the pos- 
sibility of such a result from the Christian 
scheme, until the experiment which, long as 
governments calling themselves Christian have 
been established, has never yet been attempted. 
There are, perhaps, many who may be dis- 
posed to grant, theoretically, that there is no 
objection to the admission of the Christian 
principle into matters of government, but who 
reserve all their hostility to its practical appli- 
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cation as a thing impossible, or incompatible 
with the constitution of society. Their hos- 
tility assumes various forms, the most specious 
of which is that of high encomium of the per- 
fection of the Christian morality, too pure and 
perfect, they object, to be adopted by govern- 
ments — an objection which would imply that 
an imperfect law, or one founded upon prin- 
ciples at variance with Christianity, is better 
calculated to fulfil the object in view. But as 
the objection acknowledges the moral corrup- 
tion of men to be the source of the difficulty 
which prevents the application of the law, an 
additional argument is only thereby furnished 
for having recourse to that system, by which 
alone there is any hope effectually to counter- 
act the effects of that comiption. 



LETTER VI. 

THE DIFFERENT CAUSES OF INEQUALITY 
AMONG MEN. 

No one will deny that the temporal purposes 
of good goyemment are fdlfilled when every 
individual of a community has the free exercise 
of all his faculties^ physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual, as well as the secure possession of the 
product thereof, in the highest degree com- 
patible with the enjoyment of the same advan^ 
tages by all other individuals of the same 
community. 

It will now be my endeavour to show that 
such a result can only be fully attained by the 
adoption of the Christian rule in public affairs, 
and that that community in which Christian 
principles practically influence the public mea- 
sures of the government, as well as the private 
conduct of individuals, will enjoy the highest 
degree of civil and political freedom, and conse- 
quently contain within itself, as a state, the 
most abundant materials of prosperity and 
power. 
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I have already observed that whatever speou- 
laiion may have been entertained concerning 
man ^^in a state of nature," as opposed to 
a state of society, it is impossible to conceive 
of him in any other but in a social state, that 
is, living in the company of his fellow men. 
His nature and destination render society no 
less necessary to his physical existence than to 
his moral and intellectual improvement. Where 
there is husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother and sister, there are the first founda- 
tions of society, the first rudiments of the body 
politic. The imbecility and helplessness of 
the new-bom infant, which renders the affec- 
tionate care and protection of its seniors an 
indispensable and primary condition of the 
preservation and continuance of animal life, 
and the dependence of the weaker on the 
stronger sex, form the first layer of the social 
edifice. The natural intercommunion of one 
family with another family, branching out into 
olans, tribes, and nations, and forming villages, 
townships, and cities, must have rendered 
society inevitable from the beginning, while 
the diversity of languages, and other circum- 
stances forming matter of positive history, must 
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also as inevitably have led to the separation 
of the universal society of mankind into dis- 
tinct states, commonwealths, kingdoms, and 
empires. 

This, although a mere truism, seems to be 
lost sight of by those who seek for the origin 
of civil society elsewhere but in the real desti- 
nation of man. B.ecourse has been had to a 
variety of fictions, in order to account for that 
which is the unavoidable, because doubtless 
the intendedy result of the nature bestowed on 
man by the Supreme Lawgiver. Such fictions 
might be harmless, were they confined to mere 
speculation, but unfortunately the attempt to 
give them practical application, as if they were 
substantial tiiiths, has led to such disastrous 
consequences in the condition of society, that 
a brief examination into the matter of fact of 
human government may tend to clear away 
some dangerous fallacies, at the same time that 
it will go far towards furnishing an answer to 
the practical question as to the means actually 
possessed by any government to influence the 
public opinion so as to direct the combined 
powers of the community towards a determinate 
end. 
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Government implies direction and restraint. 
The power to direct and restrain must be 
vested in and exercised by some authority 
superior to those subjected to its sway; it must 
actually and personally reside with one or more 
individuals of the community. Whoever they 
be, one, few, or many, who possess and exert 
that power, they constitute to all intelligible and 
practical purposes what is commonly termed 
the government or sovereign authority of the 
state. Now, whatever extension may be given 
to that term — let it include all the persons, 
without exception, from the highest to the 
lowest rank of the whole of those who are 
actually employed in the business of direction 
and restraint, from the autocrat on his throne 
to the jailer at the prison door, or from the 
president of the commonwealth to the holder 
of the meanest public office — it is notorious, 
that under every form of government, even the 
most popular, the number of individuals so 
employed, that is, the number of those who 
practically carry on the government of the 
land, must always bear an infinitely small 
proportion to the multitude, the oi ttoXXoi, subject 
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to their rule; in plain speech, the few do, and 
must always govern the many. This being a 
fact which no sophistry can overturn — which to 
deny in theory is to falsify the experience of 
all history, and all rules of reasoning, and to 
resist in practice is to substitute anarchy for 
social order, the question above stated assumes 
this simple intelligible form: — "What are the 
means possessed and actually employed by the 
few to obtain the consent of the many to be 
governed by them?" The physical force being 
on the side of the multitude, it is palpable that 
the authority of the governing minority must 
be founded on moral influence alone ; and our 
inquiry must therefore be directed to the nature 
and character of the means through which that 
influence is originally acquired and exerted. 
These are of two kinds : the first natural, or 
founded in the common nature of all mankind; 
the second artificial, or resulting from positive 
institutions of human contrivance. 

So long as these two harmonize, the govern- 
ment founded upon them will continue to sub- 
sist. It will begin to totter, and ultimately will 
be subverted, with a greater or less intensity of 
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social suffering in exact proportion to that of 
die discrepancy arising between them. The fact 
implied in this truism constitutes, as it were the 
kernel of all the political revolutions recorded 
in history; and the events which have accom* 
panied the rise, progress, decline, and fall of 
all the empires of the world derive their chief 
interest and importance from the development 
and illustration they furnish of the above truth. 

The natural means of moral influence which 
any human being can exert over one or 
more of his fellow creatures have a direct 
refsrence to, and are co-ordinate with, the 
motives by which men are susceptible of being 
directed towards a particular object, and re- 
strained within the line of conduct calculated 
to attain it. All those motives may, for the 
sake of distinctness, and perhaps with sufficient 
approximation to the truth, be ranged under 
three heads: 1st. The impulse of passion or 
affection; 2ndly. The calculation of interest; 
3rdly. The principle of duty. 

As sentiment precedes thought and calcu- 
lation, as the human being feels before he re- 
flects, the impulse of passion or affection stands 
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first in the order of human motives, if indeed 
it be not found to lie at the root also of 
those which are severally ascribed to calcu- 
lation and duty. On this account, we are 
bound first to inquire whether, among the 
afiections and passions which belong to our 
nature, there be not any which have so peculiar 
a bearing upon the social condition and civil 
relations of man, and consequently upon the 
practical business of government, as to deserve 
that those who wield its powers (through the 
alone medium, be it remembered, of moral in- 
fluence) should give their first and most serious 
attention to this part of the subject. 

We begin, then, by asserting, that as the first 
links of society are formed of the domestic ties 
which bind the members of the same family 
one with another, and family with family, so 
the first beginning of the moral influence which 
any government has ever possessed over its 
subjects, must originally have taken its rise in 
the same natural fact, or rather fundamental, 
invariable law of our social nature, which 
serves as the basis of the natural domestic 
afiections, and of the family relations resulting 
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therefrom, namely, the fact of a native personal 
inequdlityy or difference, existing among the 
individuals composing the great community of 
mankind.* 

The meaning here attached to the term of 
" native personal inequality" has found its ex- 
planation in the remarks already made on the 
formation of national character. That such 
inequality must result from the infinite variety 
discernible in the degrees of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual qualities with which 
every human being is endowed by the Creator 
at the moment of his birth, is self-evident, and 
we affix to it the epithet, native and personal, 

* To prevent the misconception to which the above assertion 
may be liable, it is necessary here to observe, that all oor moral 
duties appear to be connected with corresponding natural facts 
or laws of the nature with which the Creator has invested man. 
I mean that there is no duty enjoined us, the reason of which 
does not evidently spring out of some natural affection, such 
affection being the reflex or the echo, as it were, conveyed to 
the soul from some corresponding natural fact. Thus, the ine- 
quality between the parent and child is the natural fact which is 
the first cause or momentum of their mutual affection. On this 
mutual affection the reciprocal duty of parental protection and 
filial obedience is based. The duty would not have been en- 
joined, liad not the original natural fact or law existed, because 
there could in that case have been no room for its exercise. 
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to distinguish it from the inequality of con- 
ditions and classes superinduced by social in- 
stitutions, and by the thousand accidents and 
chances which are variously ascribed to for- 
tune, fatality, or Providence, according to the 
creed of each speculator on such topics. 

The practical bearing of the law of inequality 
on the business of government (which seems 
to be generally lost sight of or denied) will be 
immediately perceived, on the simple enume- 
ration of some of the particulars by which that 
law is manifested. Who that merely pronounces 
the opposite terms of old and young, strong 
and weak, healthy and infirm, wise and foolish, 
crafty and simple, active and indolent, bold and 
timid, — in short, any of the epithets that com- 
monly serve to mark and classify the various 
and opposite characters and conditions of men, 
— does not instantly feel and acknowledge, as 
matter of fact, the natural and unavoidable 
predominance of those individuals who pos- 
sess the qualities of experience, strength, 
health, wisdom, craft, activity, or boldness, over 
those who are destitute of them } And is it 
not equally matter of fact, that whenever and 
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wherever the individuals of these opposite 
classes come into collision on the world's high- 
way, the latter (or inferior) virtually fall under 
the government, and would actually be at the 
mercy of the former, (or superior,) with no de- 
fence against the abuse which these might be 
disposed to make of their natural superiority, 
but the restraint whioh conscience or the social 
law may have the power to impose upon l^at 
inherent instinct of selfishness which is the 
common characteristic of mankind, of classes 
as well as of individuals ? 



LETTER VII. 

NECESSITY OF GOVERNMENT, FROM THE 
INEQUALITY OF MEN. 

It is on the indestructible fact, of natural 
inequality, which formed the subject of the pre- 
ceding letter, that are founded both the possi- 
bility and the necessity of government: — the 
possibility y because, were it allowed to conceive 
the existence of a community, of which all the 
members should be on a footing of the most per- 
fect equality, in every respect, it is self-evident 
that the functions of a body politic so constituted 
could no more be carried on than could those 
of the natural body, of which all the limbs 
should be one and the same. Wherefore it may 
be assumed as an incontrovertible truth, that 
no government could ever have been established 
at all, unless, in the original constitution of 
human nature, some provision had been made 
for what may almost be called the instinctive 
acquiescence of the many in the guidance of 
the few. That such provision is found in the 
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fact of an original natural inequality among 
the individuals composing the mass of human 
society, is not less consonant to all experience 
than to the universal analogy of all created 
things, the infinite variety of which, even in 
similar species, would teach us to expect the 
same in the moral world. 

The necessity of government is the result of the 
same fact of natural inequality which occupied 
your attention in the last letter : for is it not 
equally manifest that were it not for the exist- 
ence of such inequality among men, one of the 
principal motives which first induced them to 
congregate in towns and to submit to the re- 
straints of civil government, and so also one 
of the most important elements of civilization, 
would never have existed, — namely, the want 
and desire of protection against the invasion of 
those whose natural predominance must always 
give them the power, if unrestrained by the 
force of an acknowledged common rule upheld 
by sufficient authority, to injure and oppress 
the rest. 

Now the same necessity of providing for the 
above-mentioned object of protecting society 
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against the injurious consequences of the law 
of natural inequality, which first gave rise to 
the establishment of a common social law and 
regular government, produced also another kind 
of inequality, which, for the sake of distinction^, 
may be called social^ and which is as necessary 
to the continuance and stability of government, 
when once constituted, as the first or native 
species has been proved necessary to render 
its first institution possible at aU. This in- 
equality is that which is marked by the deno- 
minations, high and low, rich and poor, — 
denominations which express the fact of a 
difference in the social condition of the indi- 
viduals forming the community; a fact which 
is itself the inevitable consequence of the di- 
versity or inequality originally and inherency 
existing in the personal qualities of the indi- 
viduals themselves. And, be it observed, this 
social inequality is, in the first instance, quite 
independent of, and in fact precedes, all posi- 
tive conventionaldistinctions; for it is found 
in every state of society, and under every form 
of government; and it is as natural^ that is, as 
inherent, in the constitution of all society, as 
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the inequality emphatioaJly called natural, or 
personal, is inherent in the human raoe. A 
trite but not the less opposite illustration of this 
truth is to be met with at every step, both in the 
earliest histories of nations and in the present 
condition of all the less civilized portions of 
mankind with which we are acquainted. We 
there invariably perceive, at the first dawn 
of social life, the rudiments of government, in 
the authority exercised by the father over his 
family, by the hereditary patriarch over his 
tribe, and by the elders over the general assem- 
blies of the nation, independently of all con- 
ventional distinctions. 

In times, before the existence of book learn- 
ing, when wisdom, in the conduct of public 
affairs, could be the result only of long personal 
experience, the authority derived from age 
9,nd the paternal character, the two primary 
indestructible elements of social as well as per-> 
sonal inequality, exercised an influence in the 
government of society, of which those, whose 
notions of political existence are formed only 
after the model of modem European civilization, 
can have no conception. Neither, perhaps, can 
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they righdy judge how powerfully the two mo- 
tives of affection and duty united to confirm 
that natural authority, on the basis of which 
was erected the system of hereditary patriarchal 
government, the extension of which to the 
wider field of the whole community led to the 
establishment of the absolute monarchies of the 
ancient world. The homage paid by mankind 
to that authority is traced to this day in the 
familiar language of all European nations 
whose titles of dignity and sovereignty, derived 
from the most popular of the commonwealths 
of antiquity, refer to age and the paternal cha- 
racter, as to the natural sources of both.* 

To trace the operation of these simple causes 
through their infinitely diversified effects, in 
producing social inequality, even at the very 
origin of society, would fill volumes; and if to 
them be superadded the many others, arising 
firom the diversity of personal character, already 
indicated as the first permanent cause of 
inequality, and the endless variety of circum- 
stances and events which favour the predomi- 

« Such as, Signer, (Senior,) Sire, Senate ; Patrician, Patron ; 
irpifffivTipost Elder, Presbyter or Priest ; irpufpvSi Ambassador. 
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nance of some men and some classes of men 
over others, (subjects these of positive history,) 
it is impossible even for the most strenuous 
advocates of equality not to admit that the 
existence of such diversity is a constant fact, 
and consequently an indestructible element 
in the composition of every community, which 
has sufficiently advanced in civilization to 
submit to the wholesome restraints of govern- 
ment. 

But while we insist on the fact of personal 
inequality as an immutable law of our nature, 
and one of the indispensable conditions of 
human society, against which it is in vain for 
the legislator and statesman to contend, in their 
projects for the improvement of mankind, it 
must be fiilly admitted that, like every other 
law which the Supreme Legislator has impressed 
on the moral world, it has been largely abused 
and calamitously misapplied, by the selfishness 
of man, principally through the operation of a 
third species of inequality, which may be dis- 
tinguished from the two other kinds, by the 
term of " positive" or " conventional." This 
sort of inequality has its source in positive 
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ordinaBces aod conyentions of men, firom 
whence have been derived the various formal 
distinotions and classificatM)ns^ to which in all 
ages and countries certain privileges and rights 
have been attached, accompanied, in the order 
of God's moral govemmeat, by correq>ondent 
responsibilities and duties :— the legal establish- 
ment of such classifications and privileges, 
when upheld by the discharge of the corre- 
spondent responsibilities and duties, being the 
only human device which has hitherto been 
found effectual to guard society against the 
evils arising from the anarchical conflict of the 
perpetually fluctuating personal rnequalities 
which compose the aggregate of mankind. 

The ancient lawgivers of the heathen world 
were so deeply impressed with the conviction, 
that the durability of their institutions de- 
pended on the strength of the barrier opposed 
to the chances of such a conflict that their 
principal attention appears to have been 
directed to the accurate definition and strict 
observance of the limits interposed between 
the several classes into which the community 
was divided. Finding, ready prepared to their 
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bands, a basis on wbiob to builds in the vene* 
ration universally paid by men to the patri-r 
arohal character, which then combined all that 
was held sacred in the sacerdotal and kingly 
office, they sought to consolidate and per* 
petuate, by positive institutions, all those 
natural feelings and prejudices and qualities 
best calculated to maintain the public mind in 
the state most favourable to their ^^ hierarchi-» 
cat" system of government Hence the divi-» 
sion of the community into castes, the trans* 
mission from father to son, not only of particular 
privileges, but also of trades and occupations ; 
a system admirably fitted to generate and pre- 
serve habits of subordination and of uniform 
employment, — habits both equally conducive to 
the repression of the natural desire to know 
and enjoy novelties, but at the same time re* 
pressive of all social improvement, which 
depends on and requires the free exertion of 
individual capacities. 

Aware that the least extension of knowledge 
among the multitude, beyond the permitted 
limits, must alter the established proportion 
between the power of the sovereign to secure 
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obedience and the Willingness of the subjects 
to yield it, on the maintenance of which pro- 
portion the stability of the constituent or fun- 
damental principle of the government essen- 
tially rests, those " men of the East" reserved 
the prerogative of science for the higher castes, 
guarding the approaches to the forbidden fruit 
by all the sanctions of religion and the mys- 
teries of a sacred language. The result, at- 
tested by the duration to this day of the Hindoo 
and Chinese systems, proves how wise were 
those lawgivers in their generation, at the same 
time that it furnishes the most striking exem- 
plification in the annals of the world, of the 
abuse of the law of personal and social in- 
equality for the selfish interest of the govern- 
ing body. For such a result was not to be 
obtained but through the violation of another 
standing law, by which the Divine Legislator 
seems to have intended to counteract the abuse, 
— namely, the law in virtue of which the well- 
being of society is made to depend, not on the 
stagnation and degradation of the human facul- 
ties, but on their progressive improvement, on 
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their full development, and, above all, in in- 
separable connexion therewith, on their right 
direction, under pure motives, towards the 
ultimate end for which God called his rational 
creatures into existence. 



LETTER VIII. 

STABILITY AND PROGRESS ENSURED ONLY BY 
THE CHRISTIAN RULE. 

By those who admit the aboriginal and inde- 
structible character of the two social laws indi- 
cated in the preceding letter, it must be con- 
ceded that the soundness of any principles of 
government or legislation, professing to have 
in view the real well-being of society, may 
fairly be disputed, if they be found to exclude 
or overlook either one or the other of them, 
and that the institutions founded on such 
narrow and partial principles must necessarily 
be defective at the very root, and consequently 
carry with them the seeds of their destruction. 
Let the test be applied to the two extreme 
opinions which now so fearfully divide society 
in respect to the legitimate source of govern- 
ment, of which one asserts the absolute monar- 
chical principle, the other the sovereignty of 
the people, each in terms equally abstract and 
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uncompromisiDg ; and the unsoundness of both 
will be found to consist essentially in their 
defective apprehension or neglect of one or 
other of those two laws respectively. And 
this their defective apprehension or neglect 
will be traced to a selfish regard for the ex- 
clusive interests which are involved in the 
maintenance of either opinion. Thus, the 
advocates of the monarchical principle, intent 
only on providing against the invasion of the 
sovereign's prerogative by the subject, would 
fain render permanently insurmountable the 
batriers which separate the various classes of 
srociety from each other, and all from the sove- 
reign; heedless that this cannot be done but by 
laying a ftital constraint on the natural tendency 
of the human soul, to exert its faculties in an 
upward and enlarged progression. Misguided 
by this naiTow, because selfish view, they 
exaggerate the conventional derivation of the 
law of natural inequality, and resist that of 
progressive improvement, which was provi- 
dentially intended to counteract its abuse. On 
the other hand, the partisans of the doctrine of 
the absolute sovereignty of the multitude, in 
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their anxiety to secure the liberties of all 
against the encroachments of the governing 
power, deny altogether in theory the palpable 
fact of personal and social inequality. They 
exaggerate the rights of the masSy in contempt 
of those of individuals, efface all notions of 
duty, unless it be that of submitting to the 
so-called popular will ; and while they assert 
the indefinite progress of the human mind to a 
state of perfectibility, which they lay claim to 
as a positive right, (as if its attainment were 
dependent on merely human regulations,) they 
would effectually put a stop to the possibility 
of all progress, by forbidding the elevation of 
any one individual above the common level, in 
order, at all hazards, to preserve intact their 
favourite principle of equality, quite forgetting 
that it can be enforced under no system but 
that of a pure despotism, such as is met with 
only in combination with the absolute rule of a 
sultan or a mob. 

Occasion may here be taken to remark a 
distinction invariably made between the terms 
liberty and power j which has contributed not a 
little to the confusion of ideas, and to much 
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false reasoning on this subject. The terms are 
universally taken to signify two qualities or 
modes of action totally diverse. Yet what is 
absolute liberty, but the power to do wrong as 
well as right ? And in what does it differ from 
absolute power, which is only liberty to do 
precisely the same thing ? Both, whether 
exercised by monarchs or people, by the few 
or the many, are equally liable to abuse, and 
for the same reason, — the inherent selfishness 
of the possessors, classes and nations, no less 
than individuals: if one requires control, so 
does the other. But the history of mankind 
proves that no control is to be depended on, 
but that which is established in the heart of 
the possessor, by the introduction of a per- 
manently active principle, destructive of that 
selfishness which the possession of absolute 
power or absolute liberty equally tends to 
foment. If the sought-for check be placed 
under the management of a counteracting self- 
interest, it must necessarily tend to usurpa- 
tion—that is, to violence; and all violence, 
from whatever quarter it proceed, is, in its 
natural tendency, hostile to real liberty — ^that 
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is, liberty compatible with a just regard for Ae 
rights of others as well as one's own. 

Yet such is ihe natural proneness of party 
spirit to be deluded by names and forms, that 
where the quesdon is as to the exercise of 
sovereign power by the ministers of a monarch 
or by the delegates of the people, it seems to 
be taken for granted, with respect to flie latter, 
that the mere circumstance of the popular 
form under which they govern, necessarily 
ensures a wise, temperate, and moral govern- 
ment; whilst, on the contrary, the possession 
of the same degree of power by an autocrat as 
necessarily implies the reverse. 

Looking to the corrupt principles of our 
nature, when unpurified by religious motives, 
and unregenerate by the grace «nd truth which 
came by the Divine Reformer of nations ; and 
not referring to the individual characters of 
rulers, in whom those principles, which they 
drink from the same polluted fountain with 
the people, may be modified by the various 
accidents which temper the native selfishness 
of man, and impose prudential restraints on 
its extravagances, it must be admitted, as a 
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sound rule, that the possession of absolute 
power by any human being is accompanied 
by the utmost risk and peril to the liberties 
and safety of his fellow-beings. But surely 
if this be true with respect to one, it must 
be equally so with respect to the many ; unless 
it be meant to affirm, that, because absolute 
power is wielded by a multitude, or, which 
comes to the same thing, by a few irresponsible 
leaders in their name, it is on that account less 
liable to abuse, less oppressive to individual 
freedom and security, than when exercised by 
a Czar or a Shah ? The reverse is more likely 
to be the case : that is, absolute power wielded 
by the many, or in their name, is more liable 
to extensive abuse, and more generally oppres- 
sive, than that of the individual despot; and 
for this simple reason, that it is entirely set 
loose from all individual responsibility, (ex- 
cept, indeed, such as may be enforced by the 
sight of the guillotine or the gallows.) What 
is every one's crime is no one's crime. The 
autocrat's tyranny may be, and is frequently 
restrained and modified by many circumstances 
— ^by shame, by prudence, by the love of praise; 

F 
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by a certain awe of the universal conscience of 
mankind. But what hold can conscience, what 
can the dread of public opinion have on the 
multitudinous sovereign? None: inasmuch as, 
in the extreme case supposed, of the absolute 
sovereignty of the people put into exercise, 
the public opinion is but the echo of the sove- 
reign's own despotic will. 

Those persons who are not under the influ- 
ence of the passions engendered by the pre- 
judice of party spirit, will no doubt admit that 
the tendency of both the extreme doctrines, 
which we have been now considering, is 
equally fatal to the liberties and to the pro- 
gress of society, and for the same reason. 
They are both founded on a selfish and ex- 
clusive principle, which, so long as it forms the 
prime mover of the conduct of men, whether 
in their political or private capacities, of states 
or individuals, must ever render incompatible 
the simultaneous impartial observance of the 
two laws,— personal native inequality and social 
progress, — ^with which observance, by rulers and 
subjects, Qod has indissolubly bound the wel- 
fare and stability of all human institutions and 
communities. 
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To the Christian principle alone is reserved 
the power of establishing harmony amid the 
conflict produced by the rival pretensions of 
the two self-seeking doctrines : and herein may 
surely be traced one of the least doubtful marks 
of its divine origin, that it alone commands and 
promotes the utmost progress of the soul of 
man towards a perfection undreamt of by the 
grovelling earthly instigations of the sordid 
morality of mere worldly politicians, withont 
infringing the natural laws and constitution of 
human society* It alone excites and assists 
the utmost emulation and zeal to promote all 
that truly constitutes the greatness of man and 
the welfare of society, at the same time that it 
commands to high and low, to rich and poor, 
to kings and people, the most scrupulous re^ 
spect for the limits and frontiers of each other^tf 
rights and privileges; teaching all that there is 
no real liberty but for those whom the truth 
hath set free, and no absolute equality among 
men, but as of sinners equally condemned by 
the justice, and saved by the mercy, of their 
common God and Redeemer. 



LETTER IX. 

THE PRACTICAL QUESTION AS TO THE MEANS 
A GOVERNMENT HAS TO INFLUENCE PUBLIC 
OPINION IN A CHRISTIAN DIRECTION." 

We have ascertained, that the practical acknow- 
ledgment of the two providential laws, of (1.) 
social inequality, (as defined in the preceding 
letters,) and of (2.) progressive improvement 
in the human mind, is an indispensable condi- 
tion of the establishment and maintenance of 
good government. In doing so, we have shown 
that the conflicting doctrines of the divine right 
of monarchs and of the sovereignty of the mul- 
titude, being equally founded upon a principle 
of native selfishness, must ever be opposed to 
the impartial and simultaneous acknowledg- 
ment of both those laws; and we have thereby 
sufficiently proved that good government can 
be established and maintained only by the 
operation of a totally opposite principle — that 
is, a principle destructive of selfishness in the 
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soul of man. That principle forming pre-emi- 
nently and notoriously the basis of the Christian 
rule, we are warranted by reason as well as by 
the experience of facts in assuming, as an ad- 
mitted conclusion from the foregoing premises 
— ^that the stability of government, the degree 
of civil and political liberty enjoyed by sub- 
jects, and the means of social strength and 
welfare possessed by a state, will be in pro- 
portion to the diffusion of Christian principles 
through all classes of the community, and to 
the influence which those principles practically 
exercise upon the public measures of its rulers; 
— thus justifying the admiration and accounting 
for the assertion already quoted of Montesquieu, 
that the ^^ Christian religion, which seems to 
have in view only the felicity of the next world, 
secures also our happiness in this.^^ 

But though we have for this transcendantly 
political truth a higher authority* still than any 
which the brightest mortal names can furnish, 
it may be requisite to adduce instances and 
proofs drawn from the actual business of worldly 
polity to answer objections which may be raised 
• St. Matt. vi. 33. 
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to the proposed application of the principle 
contended for. 

Let it be borne in mind that the peculiarity of 
the Christian rules does not consist so much in 
the precepts which they give for the conduct of 
mankind, as in the motives and sanctions and 
the power which they impart to act up to those 
precepts. The morality of the ancient heathen 
and of the modem rationalist philosophy are 
neither of them deficient in admirable rules of 
justice and wisdom, undoubtedly tending to the 
promotion of social good ; but they fail, where 
all human codes must ever utterly fail, in impart- 
ing the power of obedience, in proclaiming the 
awe-inspiring sanction, and in purifying the 
motive — the motive—that quality on which the 
essential character of moral actions depends, 
and which, because it is beyond the cognizance 
and reach of human laws, belongs to the special 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Moral Grovemor of 
mankind, and is sure to bring down, according 
as it conforms or not with His laws, either His 
blessing or his curse on the counsels of a nation. 
If this be so, if none but professed scoffers at 
the doctrine of God's moral government will be 
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bold enough to deny that ^^ righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people," it becomes a self-evident truism that 
the first interest of all human society is that 
the governing powers should be actuated by 
ihe motives and awed by the sanctions derived 
from the Christian law. But a community, in 
order to be capable of feeling and knowing that 
such is its first interest, and of rightly appre- 
ciating the character and conduct of those who 
profess to direct it in subserviency to that law, 
ought itself to be moulded according to the same 
model, for then only will the public opinion, 
which, as has been seen, is the expression of 
national character, naturally create and up- 
hold a Christian government, when it shall 
itself be made up of Christian materials. And 
if, as we claim the right to assume, the stability 
of the governing powers will be best secured 
when leaning for support on such a basis, we 
come to this conclusion, — That the first in- 
terest, no less than the first duty of rulers 
who really seek the good of the people, 
coincides, and indeed is identical, with that 
of the community in promoting to the utmost 
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the diffiision of Christian principles. Thus 
both the rulers and the ruled become equally 
concerned in the solution of the practical 
question to which our inquiry is now reduced, 
namely, — 

What are the means and opportunities which 
a government, as such, possesses for influencing 
the public opinion in a Christian direction — in 
what manner, and in reference to what objects 
of public administration may they be most 
beneficially employed? 

The national mind, expressed by the public 
opinion, (according to the definition given of 
the latter at the beginning of these letters,) is 
liable to modification and change, from the 
operation of causes which, ever at work with 
more or less intensity at all times and in all 
stages of society, tend to aflect, I. The worldly 
or temporal condition of a people, (les interets 
mat^riels;) 2. Their intellectual habits and 
qualities; and, 3. Their moral and religious 
character. 

Hence the paramount importance of the 
questions which have always occupied, and 
now more than ever demand the solicitude of 
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all thinking men relative to the three great 
subjects of, 1. The national wealth; 2. The 
national instruction; and, 3. The national 
religion. 

The consideration of either and all of 
these questions involves that of the main object 
for which social government exists — namely, 
the promotion of the greatest possible happi- 
ness of the whole community ; and therefore no 
thinking man will deny that those with whom 
rests the responsibility of framing, applying, 
and executing the laws which affect the tem- 
poral, intellectual, or moral interests of a nation 
are bound to make up their minds, with all the 
gravity and conscientiousness which the im- 
portance of those interests demands, as to what 
really constitutes the main object involved in 
the handling of them. For although the de- 
termination of this question, as to the greatest 
possible happiness of which men are capable, 
may appear to belong to the province of the 
divine rather than to that of the statesman or 
legislator, it will be universally admitted that 
the public measures advocated by the latter 
must take a totally opposite direction, and pro- 
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duce totally different consequences, according 
as men are considered merely in the light of 
animals — "fruges consumere nati" — merely as 
consumers, or producers of consumable matter, 
conversant only with the present material 
world, or as responsible moral agents destined 
for an eternal existence, in which their condi- 
tion for weal or woe must depend on their 
conduct while on earth. 

In a community professedly Christian, there 
is no question as to the point of view in 
which the subject is to be considered, so far as 
individuals are considered in their personal 
natural relations ; but it assumes quite a dif- 
ferent aspect the moment the body politic or 
state, which after all is nothing else but the 
aggregation of the same individuals, comes into 
discussion. A new phraseology and new 
maxims are then resorted to. 

It is asserted that the state has no religioQ ; 
that is, that there exist between the Supreme 
Moral Governor of the world and his creatures 
connected with each other by civil and political 
ties no relations of national guidance and pro- 
vidence, none of national obedience and grati- 
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tade: that the political law is atheistical in 
this sense — namely, that the object of all 
social institutions being to secure the temporal 
well*being of the community, which, as suchf 
has no existence in a future state, the religious 
law which is specially conversant with that 
state has, on that account, nothing to do with 
politics — a position which in other words, 
amounts to this, that the will of God, the 
fountain of all law, is to be taken no account 
of in the arrangement of those general social 
relations which embrace, and necessarily influ- 
ence to an incalculable extent, the personal 
natural relations of man and man. 

How far the evils which disturb society are 
to be traced to the opposition in which these 
two orders of relations — the natural and the 
conventional — are made to stand with respect 
to each other, is a question which may perhaps 
receive some elucidation from attending to its 
practical results when applied to the subjects 
of national wealth, national education, and 
national religion. 

To explore such an immense field of inquiry 
through all its multiplied bearings is far beyond 
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the purpose of these letters, which must be 
confined to a summary indication of the general 
principle that, in accordance with the anti- 
selfish spirit of the Christian rule, ought to 
guide the decisions and regulate the practical 
measures of a government in all matters touch- 
ing the three great interests above mentioned. 



LETTER X. 

NATIONAL WEALTH. 

I ENTER on this subject with a remark intended 
to obviate in limine an objection which may per- 
haps be made to the introduction of religion 
into the science of political economy. 

It will be allowed by objectors that the inti- 
mate union which exists in human nature be- 
tween matter and mind, renders, to a certain 
degree, whatever relates to the supply of man's 
physical wants — whatever affects the animal, 
as distinguished from the immaterial portion 
of man — a branch of moral science. 

Political economy, which professes to have 
in view only the first, must surely incur the 
risk of leading to the grossest practical errors, 
if it exclude the second altogether from its 
speculations. Perhaps some of the contradic- 
tions and disagreements which have marked 
the progress of that science may be traced to 
that exclusion ; and if Christianity be applicable 
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to the science of government as a branch of 
morals, it surely ought not to be overlooked in 
the calculations of political economy, which is 
itself a branch of government. 

Before attempting the definition of abstract 
terms, a task hitherto so unsatisfactorily exe- 
cuted, and the subject of so much unsettled 
controversy among the masters of the art, 
might it not be advisable to be previously 
agreed as to some leading matters of fact with 
which the political economist professes to be 
conversant, and upon which the superstructure 
of his system must be raised? 

If the alleged facts harmonize with the 
Christian scheme, — that is, if they result from 
that constitution of things which Christianity 
implies, and is alone competent to account for, 
— and which, therefore, in the present argu- 
rnent^ is assumed to be the real and true 
constitution of things, to the exclusion of any 
contrary representation or system, — then those 
facts are to be accepted as true and real, and 
a system of political economy founded upon 
them, as such, will, in so far, incur a smaller 
risk of leading to erroneous conclusions. 
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A single example may serve to illustrate 
my meaning. 

The Christian scheme declares the fact, that 
human nature is corrupt, and uncontrollably 
prone to sensual excess, where not checked 
by that principle of self-government which a 
spiritual religion can alone supply, to the 
effectual limitation of the indulgence of animal 
lusts. The system of political economy which 
should found its arguments and propose its 
regulations in respect to population, on the 
assuiliption of the contrary fact of the inherent 
self-continent virtue of mankind, with no need 
of, or without regard to, the moral restraint im- 
posed by Christian principle, must undoubtedly 
be, in that particular, fundamentally wron^; 
and consequently all its regulations, as far 
as they depend upon the assumed but non- 
existent fact, must prove not only unavailing 
in themselves, but must vitiate the rest of the 
system connected \vith them. 

But to proceed: — The great numerical ma- 
jority of mankind, under every form of govern- 
ment, appear, by an arrangement inherent in 
the frame of society, which may therefore be 
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deemed proyidential, to be destined to be em- 
ployed in providing, by their daily labour, for 
the supply of the physical wants of alL 

The aggregate surplus produce of that 
labour, over and above what is necessary to 
furnish the daily bread of a nation, constitutes 
what is here understood by the term national 
wealth. 

The temporal condition of all classes of the 
community, and, through it, to a certain degree 
and in a certain sense, their moral condition, 
depends on the amount and on the distriblition 
of that surplus, in respect of which the classifi- 
cation of a people may be expressed summarily 
in these two words: — Rich and Poor. History, 
reason, and Scripture concur in furnishing 
proofs of the impossibility of a distribution 
which should abolish the distinction, without 
at the same time destroying the freedom of in- 
dividual industry, on which all political econo- 
mists are agreed that the progress of social 
wealth mainly depends. 

Were there no rich, all would, and must, 
remain indigent; that is, none would have 
more than enough barely to live from hand to 
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mouth by daily labour. Any arbitrary or con- 
ventional law of distribution, which, professing 
to have in view an equitable adjustment, should 
infringe on the right of its accumulation or of its 
free disposal by the individual proprietor, must 
necessarily, in so far, tend also to diminish its 
production, and in the same proportion cripple 
the material resources of the state. The great 
problem, therefore, is so to regulate the distri- 
bution as not to interfere, on the one hand, 
with the free agency of the labouring poor, of 
whom some are more, some less, industrious — 
some more, some less provident, (hence, in 
great measure, the inequalities of their con- 
dition ;) or, on the other hand, with the rights 
of property, — that is to say, of the rich, with 
the security of whose surplus the very ex- 
istence of civilized society is indissolubly 
bound up. 

The rights of property! There is not a 
single individual who, having the smallest sur- 
plus which may entitle him to be reckoned in 
the class of proprietors, does not instinctively 
assert the pre-eminent sacredness of those 
rights, and is not ready most zealously to sup- 
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port the doctrines of that science, which founds 
the welfare of society on the inviolability of his 
acres and his money-bags. 

But is not that science chargeable with a 
most fatal defect, if it omits to place on the 
same line as the rights of property the cor- 
relative duties which God has attached to its 
possession ? And will it not be found, that the 
just observance of those duties by the rich, in- 
dependently of all reference to moral and con- 
scientious motives, and merely in a political 
and economical point of view, constitutes the 
only real permanent security for the mainte- 
nance of their rights? 

That " the rich ruleth over the poor, and the 
borrower is servant to the lender," is a fact 
that will ever triumph over all the modern 
theories of equality and popular sovereignty ; 
but the fact, involving as it does a fundamental 
political truth, carries with it also the grave 
admonition, that the rich are responsible, in a 
great degree, for the welfare of those who are 
thus inevitably dependent on them, and sug- 
gests the application of the dictum to them 
which Macchiavelli extends to rulers in gene- 
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ral — "that the faults of a people necessarily 
arise either from the negligence or from the 
corrupt example of those who govern them.'' 

If the observation be true of the richer 
classes in general, it seems to be peculiarly so 
of the proprietors of the soil ; for the soil being 
both the source of food to all, and the mine 
from which the materials of a surplus capital 
are in the first instance drawn, by the labours 
of the many, it is evident that a real property 
in it must, ipso facto, confer a direct and power- 
ful influence over the condition of those who 
are fed by it. 

That influence is exercised in two ways — 
legislatively and personally. 

As no government can maintain itself in the 
long run unless it have the support of the ter- 
ritorial proprietors, these must always have a 
very large share in the framing of all laws 
which afiect their own property, and with it 
the interests of those whose labour is paid out 
of its produce ; in other words, the owners of 
the soil are, to a certain extent, masters of the 
mode and proportion in which its produce is 
distributed to the productive labourers. 
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Now it is the professed object of all enlight- 
ened legislation to promote, to the highest 
possible degree, the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, of which the labouring classes form 
the great numerical majority ; and that welfare, 
so far as each individual is concerned, depends 
entirely, in respect to temporal concerns, and 
not a little in respect to his higher interests, 
upon the amount of his particular share in the 
general wealth. 

The aggregate surplus produce which con- 
stitutes that wealth may be large ; and the com- 
poser of statistical tables may exultingly point 
to the heap, in evidence of the social pros- 
perity: but if the share obtained by those 
whose active labour contributes thereto does 
not amount to more than a bare subsistence, 
painfully and precariously earned, such a fact 
betrays, in the organic constitution of the com- 
munity, or — admitting this to be framed accord- 
ing to the most approved models — in the spirit 
which sets it in motion, some radical defect, 
which defeats the main purpose of legislation, 
to the extent of the individual suffering attri- 
butable to the specific cause of an unequal 
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distribution ; and hence, the discovery and 
removal of that defect ought to be the main 
object of the legislators and rulers of the com- 
munity. 

In those states of society which have not 
advanced beyond the inartificial arrangements 
of a pure and unmitigated despotism, there 
can be no difficulty in at once detecting the 
cause and origin of the evil. The economic 
maxims and regulations of absolute power are 
as simple and intelligible as the principle from 
whence they flow. On one side stands the sole 
proprietor of the soil, and the one grand con- 
sumer of its produce, the autocrat himself: on 
the other is ranged a whole nation of slaves, 
employed in producing, for his sole benefit, 
that of which they have no share beyond their 
master's leavings ; and even these they obtain, 
not as of right, but as of favour, and that may- 
hap grudgingly and of necessity. Such is the 
theory of property, under a pure, naked des- 
potism ; and were a living personification of it 
required, it might be found at this day, in a 
land proverbial for its fertility, whose popula- 
tion, whatever be the rich overflowings of their 
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own Nile, axe kept only just above high star- 
vation mark, in consonance with their satrap's 
interpretation of that incontrovertible principle 
of political economy which teaches that the 
profits of capital diminish as the wages of 
labour increase. 

Now, in a broad instance like this, the source 
of the evil is laid bare to the most vulgar 
observation. This Cacus has no cavern to 
hide him in ; it requires no Hercules to drag 
him into light. His name is written on his 
forehead — " Selfishness;" at once the beau-ideal 
of that sentiment with which men universally 
cling to their owuj and the broadest expres- 
sion of the meum principle, when unchecked, 
and honestly carried out to its extreme conse- 
quences. But if we turn to another and 
totally opposite form of society, where the 
ponderation of the powers of government ex- 
cludes the possibility of open oppression, and 
where the arts and the endowments of civiliza- 
tion present the fair front of an enlightened 
and universal philanthropy, to what cause must 
we ascribe the extremes of opulence and indi- 
gence which there meet the eye ? How hap- 
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pens it, that while some are, as it were, 
entombed beneath their enormous piles of 
treasure, the thousands whose labour has con- 
tributed to the building up of the golden 
pyramid do not possess space enough on 
God's earth for a grave to bury them in, or 
a morsel of bread beyond this moment's 
want? 

The answer to this question, applied to in- 
dividual instances, would undoubtedly, in many 
cases, point to the improvidence or vice of the 
indigent sufferer, which, it must be admitted, 
no human legislation can provide against ; but 
where the question refers to the permanent 
condition of numerous classes, the difficulty of 
tracing the evil to its real source appears great, 
in proportion as the relations of society become 
more complex and artificial. As property in* 
creases and ramifies into a greater number of 
channels, and new laws and regulations afiectr 
ing it in various ways grow up and multiply, 
speculative minds, anxious to reduce to system 
the various social phenomena which have re- 
sulted, build thereupon abstract theories, the 
disagreement of which among each other, by 
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distractiiig public opinion, has added not a 
little to the doubts and difficulties attending 
the investigation of all points connected with 
the abstruse yet vital subject of national wealth. 
A probable source of perplexity and mistake, 
in respect to it, has been already adverted to 
above ; namely, the exclusion from such specu- 
lations, of a due consideration of the moral and 
religious relations of the human beings, by 
whose instrumentality and for whose use that 
wealth is produced. 

It may be, indeed, convenient, and appear 
highly reasonable to the philosopher, specu- 
lating in his closet on so complex a subject as 
man and his multiplied relations with the world 
around him, to proceed by way of analysis, and 
view him separately and by piecemeal, accord- 
ing to the object of inquiry: at one time as an 
animal, merely, of flesh and blood, bone and 
muscle, ^^veluti pecora qu® natura prona atque 
ventri obedientia finxit ;" at another, as a creature 
of intellect; at another, as a being of affections 
and passions, loving and hating, hoping and 
fearing — now the slave of earthly lusts, now 
aspiring to the holiness of celestial spirits. 
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But in reality and in practice man is in him- 
self a whole; in every one of his actions he 
receives the simultaneous influence of that 
triple conjunction of body, soul, and spirit, 
which distinguishes him from all living things, 
and therefore to attempt to arrive at any sound 
practical conclusion on any matter affecting 
any of the interests, however transitory, of such 
a complex being, as if he were or could be at 
any given moment of his present existence, 
only one^ independently of the two other por- 
tions of his nature, is radically and funda- 
mentally an error, fatal to the attainment of 
truth in any matter touching his welfare, per- 
sonal and social. 

But in no instances can the en'or be so fatal 
as in those where abstraction is made of his 
nobler capacities and heavenward destination, 
and where the immortal and the spiritual are 
not only separated from the corporeal, but 
actually postponed to it, as objects of inferior 
consideration. To this error there is a manifest 
tendency in the speculations touching what 
are called the material interests of society, of 
which one of the most pernicious consequences 
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is that it obscures, if it do not altogether with- 
draw from sight, the truth as to the real source 
and nature of the evil we are now investigating. 
If you have attentively pursued the argu- 
ment thus far, and have assented to the prin- 
ciple on which it proceeds, you will not stop to 
seek that source in the specific laws and insti^ 
tutions of this or that community, or in the 
character and conduct of this or that class of 
men: these, in so far as they bear upon the 
subject, are but the rills and derivations from 
the fountain head, which lies deep in the nature 
of man, — his inherent selfishness; — ^the same 
under every climate and under every form of 
government, be it a pure despotism, or a pure 
democracy; be there a constitutional charter, 
or none. This noxious and anti-social principle 
may be disguised or refined; it may be modified 
or thwarted by counteracting influences; but it 
never dies, nay, it is, as it were, preserved and 
enshrined in the very foundation stone of all 
social order — namely, that sacred inviolability 
with which the universal consent of all civilized 
nations has justly invested the rights of pro- 
perty, and in the scrupulous maintenance of 
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which are involved the best interests of all 
classes of society. 

Those rights have received the most solemn 
of sanctions in the Divine command, " Thou 
shalt not steal," and in the curse denounced 
against their infringement, ** Cursed is he that 
removeth his neighbour's landmark ;" and the 
laws of man have not been remiss in devising 
and enforcing penalties for the security of his 
earthly treasures. But the essential difference 
between divine and human legislation on this 
point, as on every other, is, that the latter can 
only reach the external act, while the former 
addresses itself also to the inward motive ; and 
therefore, while both join in providing for the 
safety of the accumulations of wealth, the 
ordinances of man are bound to abstain from 
directly interfering with its distribution, in 
order that the recognised rights of individual 
proprietorship may receive no injury. 

But to the exercise of those rights the Divine 
Legislator has attached a proportionate re- 
sponsibility; and in exact proportion to the 
number of those who in any community hold 
and use their wealth under a due and religious 
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sense of that responsibility, will the evils of an 
unavoidable inequality in the distribution be 
diminished. 

It would be equally idle and false to deny 
that inferior motives have produced, and in all 
civilized states at this day are producing, public 
measures which tend to the diminution of those 
evils ; and it may be plausibly affirmed that the 
improving humanity of the age, and a more 
enlightened sense of self-interest in the influ- 
ential classes, are daily contributing to the 
destruction of much that is deleterious in the 
selfish principle. But whence this improve- 
ment, if not derived from Christianity itself, 
that softener of all that is rigid in human right, 
that supplement of all that is defective in 
human law? And if such be the beneficial 
effects of the reflected beams only of that 
heavenly radiance, what would not be their 
light and warmth, when concentrated into a 
focus by the direct example and encourage- 
ment of the rulers of a land, and used as a 
lamp .to their feet through the intricacies and 
perplexities of politics and government. This 
brings us to the practical question, as to the 
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means and opportunities which a government, 
as such, possesses of influencing the public 
opinion in a Christian direction, on this point 
of national wealth. 

You will not so far mistake the drift of this 
argument as to suppose that I intend to recom- 
mend that the civil government should set up as 
a preacher of moral philosophy or an expounder 
of theology; but every one who knows any- 
thing of history or of human nature will admit 
that while, on the one hand, public opinion 
(according to the definition previously given) 
forms the indispensable support of all govern- 
ment, it is itself in no inconsiderable measure 
modified and biassed by the principles publicly 
announced and the measures adopted by the 
government. 

In fact, those measures and principles neces- 
sarily acting, and being reacted upon by the 
institutions of a country, which institutions 
have themselves done much towards the mould- 
ing of the national character, it would be idle 
to say that the acts and declared principles of 
the governing power have not at all times a very 
large share in influencing the public opinion. 
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SO as to make it take one direction rather than 
another. In fact, no government can exist 
permanently or beneficially without possessing 
such influence. And it is this which imposes 
so awful a responsibility on legislators and 
rulers, who, whether they intend it or not, can- 
not take a step, cannot advocate a measure of 
legislation or executive administration bearing 
on the essential interests of society, which does 
not tend, if not in its immediate, yet in its remote 
consequences, to produce one of two results; 
either to strengthen or to relax the moral bonds 
of society, either to increase or to diminish re- 
spect for the laws of God. And this holds true 
not less of questions affecting the national 
wealth than of those which concern the national 
education and religion. For although the poli- 
tical economist, on the plea that his subject is 
limited to the consideration of the laws which 
regulate the production and consumption of 
materials which perish with the using, may be 
entitled to the privilege of considering his fellow 
men in the light merely of animals — "edacia 
rerum" — or of productive machinery, the legis- 
lator, whose subject is the whole many is bound 
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to take his stand on the highest point from 
whence the widest prospect of it may be gained ; 
and it is here assumed that that point can be 
found only on the sure and lofty Pisgah of 
Christian truth. 

But if, on the contrarj', a government taking 
up the materialist doctrine should act as if it 
considered the acquisition of wealth as Xhejinal 
object, not as the mean^ towards the attainment 
of nobler ends; if it should avow no higher 
aim than merely to possess "all the things 
which the Gentiles seek," who will deny that 
the direct tendency of such conduct must be 
to poison the sources of national morality, and 
consequently of national power, by giving a new 
and powerful impulse and a sanction to the vice 
of covetousness, the prevalence of which, in a 
nation, is one of the most active elements of 
social corruption, and the most subversive of 
the private virtues necessary to the maintenance 
of public liberty ? 

Now, with reference to the specific question 
as to the best mode of attaining the most exten- 
sively beneficial distribution of wealth, com- 
patible with the security and free disposal of 
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individual property, it is clear that such a doc- 
trine, so sanctioned, must produce, on account 
of the selfish tendency above indicated, an effect 
directly the reverse of what it is proposed to 
obtain ; and for this plain reason, that, as the 
correction of the evils resulting from the un- 
equal distribution will always depend infinitely 
less on direct legislative regulations than on the 
religious sense of the responsibility attached 
to wealth, entertained by its possessors, it is 
evident that the evils in question must be aggra- 
vated in proportion as that salutary sentiment 
of individual responsibility is discouraged and 
repressed. And this must inevitably be the 
case, so far as the influence of public measures 
is admitted to operate upon individuals, wher- 
ever those measures are inspired by doctrines 
to which we have given the epithet of mate- 
rialisty inasmuch as they grant the precedence 
to the material over the higher interests of man- 
kind, making them at once the basis, the walls, 
and the roof of the social edifice. What can be 
expected from so sordid and debasing a system, 
when proclaimed by the authority of rulers, 
but that private cupidity should claim, nay, re- 
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ceive the honours due to public virtue, and that 
the rigid exaction of the rights of property 
should leave little space and still less disposi- 
tion for the conscientious discharge of the cor- 
relative duties and responsibilities ?* 

But, on the other hand, supposing a govern- 
ment to act systematically from motives and 
on principles in accordance with the Christian 
rule, what an impulse would not be given to 
the sense of those duties and responsibilities, 
on the due discharge of which, simultaneously 
with the exercise of their rights, depends the 
welfare of society. 

The owner of land, the master of the factory, 
instead of considering the labourer and the 
artisan as mere instruments for raising com 
or spinning cotton at the least possible charge 
— instead of doling them out their daily wages 
only as oil to make the machinery work, would 
take an interest in their welfare, provide for 
their comforts and recreation, and, above all, 
would bestow on them the most precious of all 
gifts, occasional leisure to attend to those 

* See Appendix at the end. 
H 
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higher and more enduring interests which are 
equally the patrimony of the poor and the 
rich^ and of which the abridgment of manual 
labour, resulting from the progress of mecha-^ 
nical inventions, would appear providentially 
designed to promote the cultivation. 

This, in Christian countries, is no doubt 
already realized in many a farm and many a 
loom, where the landlord and the manufac- 
turer pursue their calling, under a due sense 
of their responsibility as the stewards of God, 
which it is undoubtedly intended that those 
who have more should be to those who have 
less. 

But if, in addition to this beneficial influ* 
ence, thus individually, yet partially exercised, 
that of the public authorities of the state were 
to be brought into action, who can say to what 
a pitch of prosperity a land thus governed 
might not attain? These general considera- 
tions may suffice to show in what manner the 
national character may be affected by the doc- 
trines acted upon by governments in respect 
to the "material" interests of a nation, and 
how intimately the welfare of the labouring 
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classes is connected with the religious sense 
entertained by their rich employers of the 
responsibility attached to the possession of 
wealth; that is, how deep an interest the 
people have in the Christianity of their rulers. 
I shall, in my next letter, beg you to con- 
sider how deeply the best interests of the 
rulers are concerned in the Christianity of the 
people. 



LETTER XI. 

GOVERNMENT INTERESTED IN THE CHRISTI- 
ANITY OF THE PEOPLE. 

With the amount and distribution of the 
national wealth, the mental culture of the 
people has a necessary and intimate con- 
nexion. 

Without wealth, that is, without a surplus, 
beyond the physical wants of the morrow, 
there is no leisure, because there can be no 
cessation from bodily toil ; and without leisure 
there can be no mental culture. The intel- 
lectual faculties in such case lie fallow, or, what 
is worse, become entangled or choked by the 
weeds of base animal appetites. 

Wealth and knowledge, the result of mental 
culture, are the ordinary sources of the political 
power which man exercises over his fellows. 

In proportion as wealth and its concomitants 
are concentrated in few, or diffused through 
many hands, so must be the power derived 
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from them. It is impossible for knowledge to 
spread among a people, without at the same 
time multiplying the number of those who, 
from having had at first no care for public 
affairis, because they had no leisure to think of 
them, now begin to take an interest in them, 
and then assert a right to share in their direc- 
tion ; in other words, to exercise their portion 
of the political power, for which the possession 
of knowledge naturally awakens the desire. 

With every increase of the numbers so cir- 
cumstanced, there necessarily grows- up a cor- 
iiespondent change in the character of the rela- 
tions subsisting, up to that point, between the 
actual rulers and the general mass of the ruled; 
and it is this change which is continually tend- 
ing, with more or less intensity, according to 
circumstances and external events, to alter the 
proportions originally established between the 
power possessed by the government to secure 
obedience, and the disposition of the people to 
yiei^d it 

On the preservation of those proportions 
depends, as was formerly observed, the main- 
tenance of the constituent or fundamental prin- 
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ciple of the existing government ; that is, the 
principle, whatever it be called, in virtue of 
v^hich the few are efficient to restrain the many 
vnthin the prescribed limits, and to direct their 
combined action towaids a prescribed object. 
Where this efficiency is lost, government has 
ceased to exist, and anarchy is the consequence. 
Society is resolved into its first elements of 
native inequality, and the only right which 
survives the vTreck of law, if right it can be 
called, is the right of the strongest. 

It becomes, then, the first duty of rulers, as it 
is also their chief interest, to watch, and it will 
task all their abilities to comprehend, the 
symptoms of the change which continually 
threatens to alter the above proportions. 

And as all the dispensations of Providence 
with respect to our race, as known to us both 
by historical expeijence and Divine revelation, 
are in perfect harmony with that aspiration 
towards a higher and better state which dis- 
tinguishes the cultivated Christian from .the 
ignorant savage, it is evident that there must 
be ever at work in the mass of any society, 
that has reached a certain degree of mental 
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culture, a general tendency onwards, analogous 
to such aspiration, v^hich being overlooked, 
misunderstood, or resisted, by those who rule, 
must ultimately produce those social pertur- 
bations which compel the reconstruction of the 
community on a new basis. 

But if the governing powers are sagacious 
enough to perceive the growing disproportion, 
and wise and virtuous enough to act accord- 
ingly, they will be the first to admit, by law, 
to a participation of the rights and respon- 
sibilities of government, the classes whose 
ascent in the social scale has increased their 
stake in the country, and with it their dispo- 
sition, if excluded, to disturb the existing order 
of things. 

But as the proportion of these, with respect 
to the multitude who live by their daily labour, 
must always be so small as to make it neces- 
sary that the actual business of legislation and 
government be still carried on by the com- 
paratively few, the welfare of the majority will 
ever yet greatly depend on the manner in 
which those few exercise their power. 

For whatever be the accidental occasions 
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which determine the overthrow of the estab- 
lished order^ of^ things in any countiy, the 
'-efficient cause will always be traced to a 
previous change in the minds of the governed 
towards the government, the essence of which 
change will be found to consist in a different 
appreciation of their respective relations to- 
wards each other, arising from the acquisition, 
by the governed, of the knowledge which they 
had not before attained of their own power to 
refuse, compared with that of the government 
to enforce, obedience to the common law. 

The stronger the sentiment of the power of 
resistance resulting from the newly-acquired 
knowledge becomes, combined with a sense of 
the interest which the governed may think they 
have to refuse obedience, and the more widely 
the opinion generated by such feelings spreads 
and settles over the community, the narrower 
become the limits which separate the prero- 
gative of the sovereign authority from the 
advancing claims of the subjects; and, as the 
limits narrow, the danger of collision increases, 
till at length the landmarks which kept them 
asunder being at first partially defaced, and 
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at length entirely swept away, the conflicting 
bodies touch, — all government is destroyed by 
the shock, and the state must be reconstituted. 

Now, whether the reconstitution shall be 
such as to seoiure the well-being of the com- 
munity more efiectually than the system de- 
stroyed, must depend on the principle which 
presides over the work, and this, again, must 
depend, in a great measure, on the character, 
influence, and numbers of the class or classes, 
the change in whose sentiments towards the 
by-gone goyemment was the efficient cause 
of its subversion. 

In this statement, meant briefly to indicate 
what appears to constitute the principle of all 
great political revolutions, nothing is prejudged 
or affirmed, either of the character of the revo- 
lutionizing knowledge, or of the wisdom with 
which that knowledge may have been applied. 

Knowledge, indeed, is power; but it is not, 
necessarily, wisdom; for human power, from 
whatever source it may proceed, may be used 
for evil as well as good, and the mode in which 
it is used, depends on the motive by which it 
is directed. 
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The power which is first revealed by the 
destruction of an opponent, is not, on that 
account, necessarily exerted to the advantage 
of the possessor; and surely if an individual, 
for lack of wisdom, may use his knowledge and 
his power to his own detriment and that of his 
family, the same individual may, on the larger 
scene of political life, for the same reason, con- 
tribute, in his capacity of citizen, to involve a 
whole community in trouble. (Bacon.) 

Therefore, whatever change be made in the 
constitution of a state, consequently on the 
admission of such new elements, the change 
will be beneficial only in proportion to the 
improved morality ^ as well as knowledge^ of the 
classes admitted to the exercise of political 
power. 

It becomes, then, matter of anxious inquiry, 
for all who take an interest in the stability of 
our social institutions, and in the permanent 
welfare of the masses for whose alleged benefit 
the overthrow of those institutions may at any 
time be contemplated, what are the best means 
for ensuring that a right use be made of the 
power vnth which the increasing knowledge 
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diffused through the people is every day tend- 
ing to invest them. 

When " the schoolmaster is abroad," it be- 
hoves all classes to know who the schoolmaster 
is, — what the method and subject of his teach- 
ing, — and what security he has to offer that his 
instructions will turn to the profit, and not to 
the detriment of his scholars. 

This brings us to the question of national 
education. 



LETTER XII. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

I HAVE all along assumed, not only that 
Christianity is the truth, xar' e^ox^v^ but that it 
is acknowledged to be so by the rulers of all 
communities professing it. 

National education, therefore, consistently 
with the above assumption and acknowledg- 
ment, can be conducted only on principles in 
consonance with Christian truth. 

To contend for the contrary, would be either 
practically to deny the truth of what is in the 
outset assumed and acknowledged to be true; 
or to affirm, that being true, it is nevertheless 
right and fitting that the religion and the 
education of a people should point to different 
objects, or at least that it is matter of indif- 
ference whether their object be the same or 
not. 

Education, in a Christian sense, is the lead- 
ing up of the soul out of the depths of weak- 
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ness, ignorance, and sin, into the light and liberty 
of beings destined for immortal existence in a 
future world. 

Of the process of education so considered, 
the pi-ovince of the tschoolmaster, although it 
may be confined to those rudiments of secular 
learning whieh direct instruction is the means 
of conveying to the minds of the young, is still 
of the utmost importance ; for if the abundance 
of the harvest depends, on the goodness of the 
seed and on the diligent use made of the seed- 
time, combined with favourable seasons, so 
does the well-being of the state depend, under 
the favour of the Supreme Ruler, on the purity 
and truth of the principles first instilled into 
the infant hearts of a nation, and on the inte- 
grity^ diligence, and judgment of those entrusted 
with that important office. - 

If ever there was a juncture in human affairs 
when the subject demanded the most anxious 
and conscientious investigation of the deepest 
thinkers among men, it certainly is the present, 
which seems marked out as a period of transi- 
tion from things old to things new, in a manner 
too palpable not to strike the apprehension of 
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the dullest, and rouse the imagination of the 
soberest minds. The single innovation in the 
mechanical means of locomotion, independently 
of the other discoveries and inventions which 
make the knowledge of yesterday obsolete to- 
day, is hourly adding new and uncontrollable 
impulses to the intellectual movement of all 
classes of society; and the feverish anticipation 
of the new and untried state of social existence 
on which all the nations of the earth, stirred up 
from their lowest depths, seem preparing to 
rush forward, renders every day less and less 
tenable any traditional systems of government 
which would still cling to the old basis of a 
" blind custom of obedience.*** 

Thus the actual epoch seems to be distin- 
guished from all former times by a sudden 
development of the physical and intellectual 
forces of mankind, both in regard to intensity 
and extension, with an increasing disposition 
to apply those forces to the accumulation of 
temporal enjoyments, out of all proportion with 
the counteracting restraints by which human 
institutions had hitherto sought to fence the 
* BMon. 
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sovereign authority of the state, and the con- 
ventional classifications of society against the 
invasion of the multitude. 

But should the moment arrive when the 
restraining and directing power necessary to 
the beneficial action of all authority actually 
shall cease, in consequence of the institutions 
by which that authority was upheld falling into 
contempt, or proving unsuited to the present 
exigence, it is clear that society itself must 
perish unless the mere legal restraints, those, 
namely, which had been created by positive 
laws, now supposed abrogated de factOy be re- 
placed by the moral restraints which result 
alone from a sense of " duty taught and under- 
stood." (Bacon.) 

In such a state of things, the evils of anarchy, 
synonymous with the annihilation of all re- 
straint, will be latent or active in proportion to 
the numbers and moral influence of the indi- 
viduals who, being habitually guided by a sense 
of duty, have no need of any other check but 
that supplied by conscience. 

Now, this sense of duty implies the acknow- 
ledgment of a moral rule directed to a deter- 
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minate end, enjoined by a competent authority 
possessed of power to punish its yiolation. 

It must have a basis of religious faith, or 
none ; for what hold can mere human authority 
have on the consciences of men ? None what- 
ever; and in the dissolution of society, of which 
we are now contemplating the effects, human 
authority is considered to have lost its power 
of imposing restraint on the actions of men. 

A rule of conduct, political or personal, de- 
rived, not from religion, but from some abstract 
notion, such as that of general utility, the fitness 
of things, &c., is no rule at all ; inasmuch as it 
fails in all the conditions indispensable to its 
efficiency, and must consequently vary accord- 
ing to the views which each individual may 
take, at different times, of what constitutes 
general utility, &c., which views, in the absence 
of conscientious motives, formally excluded by 
such systems, must be biassed by the sense of 
individual interest, which may or may not 
accord with the general utility. It is the con- 
sciousness of this radical defect in all such 
systems which has put their advocates upon 
casting about for some standard of right and 
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wrong, other but that giyen by God Himself^ 
of whieh the most nc^ble instances are to be 
found in the very; opposite doctrines of popu- 
lar sovereignty and papal infallibility. Dif- 
ferent as these doctrines are in their form and 
operation, they are the same in this respect : 
both have their source in the same natural de- 
sire to have a standard of right to which appeal 
may be made in the last resort^ and in the sdme 
corrupt propensity to seek that standard any- 
where but in the Divine law. 

Hence both are equally fals^ and equally 
arbitrary, their object being essentially the same, 
— namely, to crush opinions opposed to their 
own by the weight of an overbearing and auto- 
cratic authority. What does it signify whether 
my liberty of conscience or action be oppressed 
by a pope or a mob ? The will of either cannot 
change the nature of right or wrong, truth or 
falsehood. The decree of the sovereign people, 
no more than the pope's bull, can make bitter 
sweet, or sweet bitter ; and if any man acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the popular will, in the 
sense of its being the right standard of his in- 
dividual conduct, except on the conscientious 
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conviclion of that supremacy existing de jure 
divinoy I see not why such a man is less open 
to the imputation of a slavish submission to 
a despotic human authority than the blindest 
worshipper of papal infallibility. 

But as the advocates of the popular sove- 
reignty are precisely they who have the most 
insurmountable objection to the admission of 
such a basis for any human authority whatever, 
they are necessarily reduced to this alterna- 
tive—they must insist that the decrees of the 
sovereign people are to be implicitly obeyed, 
either because so is their will, which is nothing 
more nor less than pure despotism; or be- 
cause it is the duty of individuals in all cases 
to submit to the decision of the majority, — a 
plea which brings them back to the acknow- 
ledgment of a principle equivalent to that of a 
Divine authority, on which alone, as may be 
abundantly proved and is universally admitted, 
the sense of moral obligation or duty can be 
permanently founded. 

Wherefore submission to any human autho- 
rity, be it exercised in the name of any autocrat, 
whether king, pope, or people, apart from 
respect for God's will, which declares obedience 
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to the powers that be, to be an act of religious 
homage to Himself ^ is that which essentially 
constitutes the slavery of the mind; while sub- 
mission to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord^s sake, is, because of the lofty motive from 
which it proceeds — ^that service which consti- 
tutes the only real and perfect freedom of 
rational and heaven-destined beings. 

It results from these considerations, that in 
proportion as the doctrine of popular sove- 
reignty extends through society, and as a 
greater number of persons actually obtain a 
share of political power — that is, the power of 
influencing for good or for evil, in the widest 
range granted to man, the state of their fellow- 
men — it is the more essential to provide a 
corresponding check against their abuse of it; 
and this can be done effectually only by pro- 
portionally strengthening the conscientious 
sense of individual moral responsibility among 
those admitted to the exercise of political 
power : this being in fact the only means of 
securing individual rights against the oppres- 
sion of the sovereign authority of the many, 
which, according to the doctrine it is founded 
upon, is in reality responsible only to itself — 
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that is, not at all. And certainly the best 
security which in any case an individual can 
possess or desire for the preservation of his 
life, liberty, or property, consists not in the 
sense which all the rest of the community 
entertain each of their own respective rights^ 
but in the sense of their obligation to respect 
his ; and as the Christian religion alone fulfils 
all the conditions indispensable to the effici- 
ency of a moral rule, the acknowledgment of 
which is implied in the idea of duty or obliga- 
tion, the conclusion is unavoidable that the 
stability of public institution^ and the security 
of individual rights which are mutually de- 
pendent on each other, equally reiquire that the 
first principles instilled into the infant hearts 
of a nation should be derived from the un- 
adulterated fountain of Christian truth — the 
Word of God — and that the main qualification 
of its first dispensers to the people should be 
that of sincere and enlightened Christian 
teachers. 

This conclusion naturally leads to the con- 
sideration of the relations between the church 
and the state. 



LETTER XIII. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND STATE. 

The character of the relations between the 
church and the state, in their bearing upon the 
main object of all government — the general 
good — ^must, in the opinion' of those who are 
called on to consider the subject practically, 
depend entirely on the view which they take of 
Christianity itself, whether as the transcendant 
truth, or merely as a system of human device 
which it may be politically expedient to tolerate 
or to patronize for temporal purposes. 

To those who receive Christianity not as the 
invention of men, but as it is here assumed to 
be, and as it is in truth, the Word of God, the 
subject as far surpasses all others in political 
importance as the moral interests of mankind 
are superior to the material; and this asser- 
tion may be best justified by a brief examina* 
tidn of what is included in the above term, 
« Church and State." 
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The State is the community, considered in 
the civil and political relations of the indivi- 
duals composing it with respect to each other, 
under the two main distinctions of sovereign 
and subject, or government and governed. 

The business of the state is conversant solely 
with the transitory, temporal interests of citi- 
zens. It begins on earth, and on earth it 
ends. 

If men were only citizens of an earthly state, 
with no views or interests beyond to-day's con- 
cerns, all their relations, individually, and those 
of the state, collectively, might be comprised 
in the above definition. " Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die," would in that case be 
the right motto on a nation's banners ; and to 
have " much goods laid up for many years" 
would be the rational object of all national 
institutions. 

And, till Christianity introduced an entirely 
new element into the afiairs of human life, such 
was, in substance, the sum total of the business 
of human government. The declaration that 
" after all these tilings do the Gentiles seek," 
contains a censure not less applicable to the 
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policy of the nations of the pagan world than 
to the base and grovelling anxieties of indi- 
viduals. 

Nor could it be otherwise before the rising 
of that light which was to make life and im- 
mortality visible to the eyes of mankind. 

But from the moment that the ^^ semina 
ilammae,^ the first ray of divine Christian truth, 
found an entrance into a single human heart, 
that moment was the first link forged of a new 
chain of relations which was henceforth to con- 
nect the temporal interests of the state with 
interests of a far higher reach, hitherto un- 
known to the rulers of the world. 

For, from that period, the state no longer 
comprehended citizens merely, members of a 
perishable body politic, but Christians also, that 
is, members of the church, — an imperishable 
spiritual community of men, considered in their 
relations with God, through Christ, the head 
and founder of the church, of which the main 
divisions consist of clergy and laity, or pastors 
and people. 

The word churchy it will be observed, is 
here used in its largest spiritual sense : it is 
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not limited to Sf specific visible congregation of 
persons professing to be Christians^but includes 
all congregations, which, in so far as they hold 
fast the form of sound doctrine,, constitute an 
integral part of the one catholic and apostolic 
church acknowledged by the creed, common to 
all denominations of Christians. 

The business of the church, understood in 
this sense, is conversant solely with the spiritual 
interests of its members. And though the 
dissimilarity of the objects with which the 
state and the church thus respectively deal 
might at first seem to preclude all close union 
between them, yet as the selfsame individuals 
stand in the double relation of citizens as to 
the state, and of. Christians as to the church, it 
must needs be that relations of some kind can- 
not but always exist, and must have existed 
between the two, firom the very first preaching 
of Christianity* 

At the outset, indeed, they were such as hold 
only between enemies, or rather between the 
persecutor and the proscribed. The rulers of 
the state then^ knew nothing of . the church 
but by the track of the blood which themselves 
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had spilt; and if she were visible. to their 
eyes, it was by the light of the fires which 
they kindled for the burning of her martyrs.* 

But from the period when those relations 
first assumed the form which secured to the 
chmrch — till then alternately persecuted or 
merely tolerated — ^the official support of the 
temporal power, there arose a tendency to con- 
found two notions, which it is of importance 
carefully to distinguish ; namely, the notion of 
the church catholiCy and the notion of a church 
establishment dependent on the temporal power. 

The notion of the church catholic, according 
to the definition above given of it, as essentially 
a spiritual community, is plainly incompatible 
with the idea of dependence on any power or 
authority but that emanating from the church 
itself. This, its separate and independent cha- 
racter, is perhaps more accurately marked in 
the original word, exxXticria, (eglise,) " called 
out of,'^ or separate from the world. In this 
view, the church is to the state what the soul is 
to the body. It is the eye, the light, the life of 
the community ; and through its alone instru- 
* Leighton.. 
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mentality can the state — that is, the commu- 
nity — ^in its civil and political relations, be 
thoroughly reformed in principle^ however modi- 
fied or re-constructed inform. 

But a church establishment, in so far as by 
that term is to be understood merely the pro- 
vision made for the temporal maintenance of 
the clerical portion of the church, falls under 
the head of those interests which in as for as 
they are purely temporal, belong to the busi- 
ness of the state. To identify these, or even 
to put them upon a level with the spiritual 
interests of the church itself, which includes, 
be it remembered, the laity as well as the 
clergy, must be reckoned among the signs of 
its corruption. For although the mixed nature 
of man renders a visible establishment neces- 
sary for the external manifestation, on earth, of 
that spiritual communion which alone essen- 
tially constitutes "the holy catholic church," 
the sincere participator in that communion will 
be the first to admit, that the mere temporali- 
ties form an essential and integral part thereof, 
no further than food and raiment constitute 
the life of the body, or than the bones and the 
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muscles make the immaterial soul. They are 
necessary, it is true, to the existence of the 
temporary material framework of the visible 
church, but they are not essentially the church 
itself. To assert the contrary, would be to 
proclaim the church a human, and therefore a 
perishable institution. 

It is hardly necessary here to remark that 
.the term "church establishment,'' so under- 
stood, does not refer to the hierarchical forms 
of church government, which the church itself 
may deem essential, and which it is alone com- 
petent to establish, for the due observance and 
preservation of the external ordinances as they 
were enjoined by the Divine Founder, and 
maintained by His immediate ministers and 
apostles. 

If all the citizens of a state professedly 
Christian, were at the same time, not in a mere 
statistical point of view, but actually, in a real 
spiritual sense, all members of the church, the 
question as to the mutual relations summarily 
expressed in those two words would present 
no political difficulty ; it would, in fact, cease 
to be a question. The church and the state 
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would be in reality identical — ^the state would 
be absorbed in the church. There would be 
diversity of administrations, according to the 
diversity of objects to be provided for — " the 
serving of tables," or the temporal interests, 
and " the ministry of the word," or the spiritual 
interests — but the selfsame spirit would influ- 
ence and direct both, for the general good of all. 

In a community so constituted, as it would 
be felt that all the national interests would be 
most surely, and can only be effectually pro- 
moted by the universal diffusion of pure Chris- 
tianity, the efforts of the state and the church 
being directed to that one great object, the 
church establishment would differ from the 
institutions of the state only in name. But of 
such a condition of society, we must say, what 
Tacitus observes of the, to his view, impossible 
union of the monarchical, aristocratic, and 
popular elements in the republic: — "Dilecta 
ex his et constituta reipublicsB forma laudari 
facilius quam evenire." 

This, indeed, is the subject viewed in its 
ideal perfection, — as an impracticable theory. 

But however unattainable the object may 
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appear, still if the principle contended for in 
these letters be right, the precedence claimed 
for the moral and spiritual interests of society 
over the temporal and material is not only a 
religious duty resulting from a positive com- 
mand, but it actually indicates (as the whole 
argument has tended to prove) the most effi- 
cacious means that can be politically devised 
for promoting. the temporal prosperity which is 
promised as the result of obedience to that 
command. 

Now as this cannot be affirmed of any system 
of man's devising, they who confidendy antici- 
pate, on the faith of other oracles, that mankind 
shall reach the goal of social perfection by 
other paths than that marked out by the re- 
vealed vrill of God, can expect no better success 
in their enterprise than that of the builders of 
Babel: they must leave off to build their city. 

Be it then once for all honestly granted that 
the real charter of mankind is catholic Chris- 
tianity — let this be acted upon in all public 
deliberations and state measures, as a truth — 
then, and not till then, will be established in 
the hearts of man that efficient self-government 
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-which -would render all outward forms of social 
government matter of comparative indifference. 

The instrument of effecting this great work 
of social reform is comprehended in one short 
sentence : — The Christian example of the rulers 
in church and state; and the Christian educa- 
tion of all ranks and classes of the people by 
authorized Christian teachers. 

The important question which here arises, 
as to the nature and amount of the interference 
which a government, as such, ought to exer- 
cise in the direction of the national education, 
cannot be treated advantageously without refer- 
ence to the peculiar circumstances of the par- 
ticular state to which the question may be 
applied; and this does not come within the 
scope of the present argument, which is con- 
fined to the indication of a general principle, 
which those who acquiesce in the truth whence 
it is derived will find no difficulty in applying 
in detail, not only to the question of national 
education, but to the other subjects which 
make up the business of governments. 

In now bringing to a close these observa- 
tions, which are intended to awaken the atten- 
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tion of others to a subject of "which the im- 
portance can hardly be exaggerated, I anticipate 
an obvious and easy censure. 

"Is this, then, after all, the only result of 
your laboured argument — this, the great secret 
of your state reform ? A common-place, vulgar 
truism, a trite morality, which surely it needed 
not all this apparatus to introduce.'' 

Even so it is ; anii just because the remedy 
of all social evils lies in the adoption of so 
plain and simple a process, like that proposed 
to the Syrian leper, "Wash and be clean," men 
turn away in a rage, and cling to their leprosy; 
expecting their political Elishas to strike their 
hands over the place, and call on the name of 
their gods, and recover the leper by incanta- 
tions, of which the experience of all past ages, 
and especially of the last half century of revo- 
lution and disappointment, has not yet proved 
the ineflScacy and delusion. 



LETTER XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 
My DEAR B., 

The question as to what Religion has 
to do with Politics has received, . from the 
events of every year which has passed since 
the inquiry was brought to a close in my last 
letter, an answer that points out, with a clear- 
ness not to be mistaken, the practical results 
of those politics which have nothing to do with 
religion. 

The events, especially, of the last few 
months, must have raised doubts in all re- 
flecting minds as to the soundness of those 
maxims of government which postpone tbQ 
moral and religious interests of society to the 
merely "materiel" and economical, and may, 
perhaps, awaken in many the conviction that 
Christianity furnishes the one immutable stan- 
dard of political as well as of moral truths. 
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Faith in the providential direction of the 
world's affairs towards a determinate and pre- 
dicted erid — ^the vindication of God's revealed 
truth against the perversions and falsehoods of 
its opponents — first suggested the train df 
thought which led my own mind to that con- 
viction; and it also furnished the ground of 
the belief you have heard me frequentiy ex- 
press, that if God granted you to live the ordi- 
nary term of man's life, you would witness 
events still more appalling, and universally 
affecting the destinies of mankind, than even 
those which sounded the knell of the last cen- 
tury. I am persuaded that the real causes of 
the catastrophe, under the shock of which the 
whole civilized world is now reeling, can be 
explained, and its remoter consequences ap- 
preciated, only by reference to the laws of 
God's moral government as expressly declared 
in His Word. 

A French journalist once observed — " II n'y 
a rien de certain que I'imprevu." The saying 
never received so astounding an exemplifi- 
cation as that furnished by the sudden resur- 
rection of the French Republic firom out of the 

K 
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ruins of the monarchy just swept away before 
our eyes from the soil of France. 

Bold or senseless must he be who can await 
without a feeling of awe the issue of the tre- 
mendous experiment, of which the fearful re- 
sponsibility has been assumed by the men who 
in that country have undertaken to improvisate 
the reconstruction of society, in the presence 
of opinions and passions which agree only in 
their common tendency to dissolve every band 
by which society holds together. 

There is not an individual living who is 
not, directly or indirectly, concerned in that 
issue. 

But if any portion of society can be said to 
have, more than the rest, a deep, a personal 
interest in the result, it is the advancing gene- 
ration, — your own contemporaries, — upon 
whom, in the usual order of Providence, will 
devolve the duty, the responsibility, and the 
peril of dealing with the new creation of these 
political Frankensteins. 

It is an aphorism of Bacon's, quoted by 
Coleridge, that " the knowledge of the specu- 
lative principles of men in general betweei^ 
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the age of twenty and thirty is one great 
source of political prophecy." 

The speculative opinions of which France is 
now enduring the practical consequences can- 
not be more summarily expressed than by the 
observation of a Professor of one of the col- 
leges of Paris, who, in a conversation on the 
moral statistics of France, not long after the 
"glorious days" of July, 1830, said to me, 
" Notre maJheur c'est que non seulement nous 
ne croyons plus a rien, mais que nous avons 
perdu jusqu'a la faculte de croire." 

Belief, in something^ is as indispensable to 
the moral life of nations as of individuals ; its 
extinction is the siure forerunner of national 
decrepitude. 

A more striking proof that such is now the 
melancholy condition of the national mind in 
France could not have been supplied, than by 
the " insane alacrity" with which the entire 
population poured in their " adhesions" to the 
first acts of the provisional government created 
by the clamours of a Parisian mob. The una- 
nimous and instantaneous acceptance of the 
Republic at such hands by the whole French 
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nation, can only be accounted for by that mo- 
bility of character, resulting from the absence 
of all fixed principles, which, while it leaves 
them open to the sway of every momentary 
impulse, renders them now, as it ever has 
done, favourable to the exercise of arbitrary 
power, and must, on that account, unfit them 
for rational liberty. 

It required, therefore, no gift of prophecy to 
predict, that the labours of the statesmen and 
legislators now deliberating in the names of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, under the 
protection of bayonets and cannon, could not 
produce any other result but that which is 
before the eyes of the world. 

The founders of the Republic proclaimed, 
with a boldness which is not less the mark of 
the shallow empiric than it sometimes is of 
conscious genius, the imperishableness of the 
structure they were about to raise.* They 
fancied themselves invested with the creative 

* See the proclamation of the Provisional Government to 
the French People, in Le National of 17th March, 1848 : — 

" .... L'assembl^e nationale recevra de nos mainfi la Bk- 
publique naissante. De ce jour U tout sera 8aav6. Quand la 
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functions of providence, while they were only 
used as the instruments of destruction, pre- 
paratory, it may be, to the elevation of some 
higher and nobler edifice, for which the ma- 
terials are being collected and made ready, 
noiseless and unperceived by human sense. 

These men have mistaken their vocation. To 
use the words of an eminent modem vniter — 
C'est la truelle qui se croit architecte* — it is 

nation, par les mains de sea repr^sentans, aura saisi la R4- 
publiqne, la Republique sera forte et grande com^le la nation, 
sainte comme I'id^e de peuple, imp^rissable comme la patrie." 

The definition of the French Republic is thus giyen in the 
same proclamation : — 

" Le r&gne dn peuple s'appelle Republique. Tout Fran9ais en 
age Tiril est citoyen politique. Tout citoyen est ^lecteur. Tout 
electeur est souTerain. Le droit est egal et absolu pour tous. 
11 n'y a pas un citoyen qui puisse dire k I'autre, ' Tu es plus 
Bouverain que moi.' ** 

* The whole passage, taken from Le Comte Le Maistre's Con- 
HdSrations sur la France, is worth quoting : — 

" Parceque I'homme agit, il croit agir seul, et parcequ'il a la 
conscience de sa liberty, il oublie sa d^pendance Dans I'ordie 
physique, il entend raison, et quoiqa'il puisse par ezemple 
planter un gland, I'arroser, etc., cependant il est capable de con* 
Tenir qu'il ne fait pas de chdnes, parcequ'il Toit I'arbre eroitre et 
se perfeetionner sans que le pouToir humain s'en m^le, et que 
d'ailleuTB il n'a pas fait le gland; mais dans I'ordre social ot, il 
est present et agent il se met k croire qu'il est reellement I'auteur 
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the trowel (or rather the mattock) which fancies 
itself the architect. 

The most distinguished and eloquent of these 
advocates of the modern democracy has not 
scrupled to put it on the same line with Chris- 
tianity.* 

We in England, thank God, have not yet so 
learned the Christian code. We know of no new 
Christianity, and only listen with wondering 
pity, if we turn not aside with disgust from the 
unmeaning jargon, which claims for the crude, 
bewildered notions of a self-complacent p}iilo- 

direct de tout ce qui se fait par lui : c'est dans un sens la traelle 
qui se croit architecte. L'homme est un outil de Dien, sui^ant 
I'heurense expression de Plntarque." 

The following passage from the same work is applicable now 
as it was then : — ** Lorsqu'on entend ces pretendus republicains 
parler de liberte et de Yertu, on croit voir une courtisane fan^e 
jouant les airs d'une vierge ayec une pudeur de carmin." 

* See M. de Lamartine's speech to the Irish deputation, in 
which is the expression — "Le grand principe democratique, 
ce * Nouveau Christianisme* '* 

The same parallel seems to have been in the mind of the 
author of L'Histoire des Girondins, when he wrote the follow- 
ing passage in the concluding chapter of that poetical apology 
for the Reign of Terror : — ^ Les id^es v^g^tent de sang humain. 
Les rh^elations descendeni des kckafauds, Toutes les religions 
se diviuisent par les martyrs." 
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sophism the respect due only to the majestic 
simplicity of Divine truth, and which, simulating 
the language of God's Word, seeks to confound 
Christian liberty with the licentiousness of an 
ungovernable ochlocracy. 

If you will revert to the principle from 
which we started, and apply it attentively to 
the present state of public affairs in France, in 
every other state of the Continent, and in our 
own most favoured land, you will assuredly 
acquiesce in the conclusion which it has been 
my^ object to establish, that in exact pro- 
portion to the amount and intensity of the 
Christian elements which enter into the com- 
position of the national character, and into the 
public measures of the state, but no further^ 
will the great objects of stability and order, 
real liberty, and social progress, be attained. 

God grant that we in England may so order 
our own affairs, both public and private, at 
home and abroad, that we may bear to be put 
to that test, and thus, measuring our social 
progress by our nearer and nearer approach to 
the immutable standard of His truth, may con- 
fidently trust to stand secure and uninjured 
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amid the great convulsion, of which the first 
throes are now quickening and inflaming the 
pulses of the whole ciyilized world. 

D.R.M. 

London, June, 1848. 
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The following correspondence with the late 
M. de SiSMONDi is subjoined, on account of 
the reference it bears to the subject of these 
letters. 

The two Essays of that eminent writer, 
thereiji^ mentioned, appeared in the ^^ Revue 
MensueUe (TJEconomie Politique^'* for February 
and August, 1834. 

LETTER TO M. DE SISMONDI. 

Bern, 16th April, 1835. 

I have read again and again the two Essays, 
" Du Sort des Ouvriers," and " De la Bichesse 
Territoriale," with an interest which, unfortu- 
nately, receives a fearful increase from the 
increasing political excitement of the times. 
The approval of one who belongs to the herd 
of the uninitiated in the abstruse speculations 
of modem political economy can add nothing 
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to your satisfaction; but you must allow me to 
express my own, in the warmest manner^ at 
finding the important distinction marked by 
such a hand as yours, between the sciences of 
political economy, properly so called, and mere 
y^fMKTriKiny the latter of which, with an equal 
lack of humanity and sound philosophy, taking 
no account of the moral and spiritual wants of 
tmmortal beings, proclaims ^^Bem, rem, quo- 
cunque modo, Bem,'' as the one thing needful^ 
the only important object of civilized. Christian 
legislation.* 

* " It was true that in tbe manafacturing districts every thoaght 
of the human mind, and every effort of the human body, had 
been absorbed in endeavours to add to the productive powers of 
industry and the accumulation of wealth. All the material powers 
of this nation had been developed and improved in a most remark- 
able manner ; but attention, both individually and collectively, 
appeared to have been absorbed in this one grand object, while 
the moral condition of the people had been most manifestly 
neglected! 

" The time had arrived when the moral and religious instruction 
of the rising generation must be attended to, and a sense of 
morality and Christianity implanted in their hearts." 

Extract from Sir James Chraham's Speech^ 2%th February ^ 
184:3, in the delate on Lord Ashley's Motion for promd- 
ing means for the Moral and Religious Education of the 
Working Classes, 
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Your authority con&rms an objection which 
has always struck me as lying at the very 
threshold of the doctrine which would make 
the indefinite production of wealth, without 
any concern as to its just and beneficial dis- 
tribution, the special aim of human society. 
The objection consists in the direct tendency of 
that doctrine to poison the sources of national 
morality, and consequently of national power, 
by giving the sanction of philosophers and of 
statesmen, in so far as these practically adopt 
their principles, to that natural selfishness 
which of itself too readily prompts all men to 
seek their own advantage at the expense of 
their neighbours. If the object of all good 
government is to make the general social wel- 
fare take precedence of all selfish, exclusively 
individual interests, surely the system, which 
you have powerfully shown to be destructive 
of that object, must be wrong. And here I will 
candidly confess, that what has gratified me 
beyond measure in your Essays, has been to 
find in them a striking confirmation of an 
opinion I have long cherished, that whatever 
is truly liberal and sound in the theory, and 
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universally beneficial in the practice of govern- 
ment, under any form of constitution, will prove 
to be so in exact proportion to its accordance 
with the principles of Christianity, as they are, 
in reference to this subject, condensed in the 
apostolic axiom: — ^^He that loveth another 
hatii fulfilled the law." 



M. D£ SISMONDl'S ANSWER. 

Chines, 26th Ayril, 1830. 

Je ne saurais assez dire combien j'ai 6te 
fiatte et reconnaissant de la lettre que vous 
m'avez fait I'honneur de m'ecrire, et de I'appro- 
bation que vous accordez k mes principes 
d'economie politique. Non, ce n'est point aux 
inities dans les speculations les plus abstraites 
de la science que je desire m'adresser. D y a, 
je crois, dans la contention d'esprit necessaire 
pour se plonger dans le monde hypoth6tique, 
quelque chose qui desseche le cceur. C'est, au 
contraire, aux coeurs sensibles et aimans, k 
ceux qui ont re9u TEvangile de Charity, qui y 
ont bien appris que le premier enseignement 
de Notre Seigneur, c'est d'aimer son prochain. 
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enseignement sur lequel il revient sans cesse, 
tandis qu^il se tait sur les mystdres que Tesprit 
de Phomme ne peut comprendre^ c'est k ceux 
la que je demande de ne jamais permettre que 
la charite^ que la pitde soient exilees de la 
science sociale. Ge n'est qu'avec tremblement 
que je mesure la carriere que nous parcourons; 
jusqu^a present, je n'ai guere fait autre chose 
que signaler les souffirances, et ce qui me con- 
fond, c'est qu'on s'obstine a ne pas les voir. 
II s'en faut que je voie clairement les remddes, 
mais si Ton s*accordait sur le danger, si tons 
les amis de Thumanit^ reunissaient leurs efforts 
pour proteger et sauver le pauvre, peut-etre de 
plus habiles indiqueraient-ils des moyens de 
replacer la society sur ses yraies bases. 



BEPLY TO M. DE SISMONDI. 

Bern, June 27, 1835. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, I folly share in your 
apprehensions at the prospect of suffering 
which the present state of society exhibits on 
every side. It is truly portentous; and I 
should sink in despair, but for the confidence 
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I feel, that the remedy you and all the friends 
of humanity seek for, must and will come from 
a higher power than man's. All changes in 
the mere framework of society must prove 
inefficient, so long as the social material^ the 
selfish, earthly, money-seeking heart of god- 
less man, remains unchanged. Such a change, 
which alone would be radical, is a miracle that 
human reason is no more equal to than cre- 
ating a world out of nothing. The experience 
of the last half century must go for nothing, if 
it have not taught mankind that lesson which 
is in perfect accordance with the repeated 
declarations of God's word — "Woe to them 
that take counsel, but not of God." Is not, 
then, the remedy to be sought for there and 
itkere alone? If Christianity be a fable and a 
lie, drive it away as a pest and a nuisance. 
But if it be The Truths are not statesmen and 
politicians like misers starving amidst locked- 
up gold, who will not take from thence the 
maxims of their policy ? This is an immense 
subject, but which, perhaps, the accumulating 
calamities of another generation of sufferers 
are necessary in order to unfold it to the com- 
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prehension of men : that it must at length be 
understood and acted upauy or the whole fabric 
of society perish, is my unalterable conviction, 
even were it not supported by the positive 
announcement of Scripture: — "All nations 
shall come and worship before Thee, for Thy 



THE END. 
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